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events on the Atlantic coast the Block 

Island races seem to have lost none 
of their popularity and 19 boats came to the 
line on June 24th in what was the thirteenth 
nnual sail boat race to the barren little 
island off the Rhode Island shore, and the 
th annual power boat race. 


l° spite of their being among the oldest 


SAILING RACE 

For the first time in several years the 
veather was favorable for a fast race, the 
breeze holding all night, the weather being 
lear and the sea smooth. The distance as 
he crow flies is 100 nautical miles. Start- 
ng at 11 o'clock in the morning, Pontiac, 
bwned by W. H. Bowes, finished at 6.27 the 
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Records Fall in the Power Boat Events 


following morning, followed an hour and a 
half later by E. H. Potter’s Evelyn 

The breeze at the start was exceedingly 
light. It was not until the middle of the 
afternoon that a southerly struck in when 
the boats were under the Long Island shore 
and the fleet began to move in a manner 
that indicated that they would arrive at 
Block Island before the finish of the season. 
Pontiac and Evelyn, the latter with a big 
club topsail aloft, made a fine race of it all 
afternoon and evening and gradually pulled 
away from the rest of the fleet. As night 
came on the breeze did not go down with 
the sun, though it lightened a bit about mid- 
night, when a light fog hung over the Long 
Island shore. Once through the Race and 





FLYAWAY III SHOWED SPEED AND RELIABILITY 
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W. H. HAND, JR. 3 COUNTESS, WINNER OF THE BLOCK ISLAND RACE, WITH THE PHENOMENAL AVERAGE SPEED OF 274 MILES FOR THE II5 MILES 


The Block Island Races 


in the open the breeze freshened and all the 
boats made good time through the daybreak 
and early morning hours. 

One of the best performances was that of 
the little auxiliary yawl Solita, owned by 
Daniel Bacon. Although®*6nly 27 feet on 
the water and 39 feet overall she finished 
at 9.13 the following morning, only 2 hours 
and 45 minutes behind the leader on actual 
time. Pontiac was the winner in Class I, 
with Evelyn second, and W. R. Eimer’s 
Merrywing third. In Class 2, Solita was 
the winner. The following are the times: 


CLASS NO. 1. 

Boat and Owner. Length. a i Elapsed. Corrected 
Pontiac, W. H. Bowes..... 49 1:00 19:27 18:27 
Evelyn, E. H. Potter, 2nd. 47 1:20 21:08 19:47 
Nahma, J. F. Duryea... .. 40 2:30 26:30 24:30 
Olwyn, A. D. Seymour, Jr. 34% 3:25 Not timed. 
Mahdeena, W.R. Laidlaw. 34% 3:25 Not timed. 
La Cubana, W.B.Bonarder. 32% 3.45 Not timed. 
Merrywing, W.R. Eimer. 31 4:00 25:30 21:30 
Careless, C. V. Byram... . . 30% 4:05 Not timed. 

CLASS NO. 2 (HANDICAP) 

Solita, D. Bacon.. . 0% 4:26:44 22:13:40 20:13:38 
Mignon, E. G. Smith. Keuwwe 9% 2:00:02 24:46:00 20:19:16 
EXPRESS CRUISERS. 

: No. of 
Boat and Owner. Elapsed. Corrected. Cylinders. 

Countess, W. H. Hand, Jr.. 4:12:20 4:08:00 8 
FI raway IIL, My L. Upjohn. 4:54:30 4:20:25 s 

E. P. —e 5:41:08 5:05:54 (2) 6 
og i F. Gur: 7:06:41 5:28:00 6 
Romance, B. E. Eldred 10:02:50 8:01:22 6 

CRUISERS. 

Oriana, A. E. Luders.. 11:32:00 9:42:57 
*Cero, W. P. Frost........ 11:47:20 10:00:04 2 
Heather, J. H. Wallace. . 13:47:30 13:47:30 4 











LIPTON, 
Heather, J. H. Wallace.... 13:47:30 13:47:30 4 
*Rates less than 90% L.W.L. and takes that as minimum rating. 


THE POWER BOAT RACES 


‘The power boats this year were divided 
into two classes, the express cruisers and the 
regular cruisers ; the former being sent away 
at 12 o'clock noon, so as to give them a day- 
light run, while the latter were sent away 
at 4 o'clock in the afternoon, making it an 
all-night grind for the crews. There was a 
great deal of interest in the express cruiser 
class owing to the fact that a number of new 
boats of the year were out, including the 
Countess, owned by W. H. Hand, and the 
Edamena II, a Hand boat, owned by E. P. 
Charleton; the former with an 8-cylinder 
6-inch x 6-inch engine, and the latter with 
two 6-cylinder motors. The old reliable 
Flyaway III was also on hand with a new 
8-cylinder motor this year instead of the 6- 
cylinder of last year; while Oriflamme II 
and Romance were older boats that hardly 
belonged in the class with the 25 milers. 

The boats got away on the crack of the 
gun, water conditions being ideal, and 
from the way they tore down the Sound, it 
was evident that previous records would be 
broken, barring accidents. It is 115 statute 
miles to Block Island, and the best previous 
record was 5 hours and 40 minutes, made by 
Flyaway III last year; but this time went 
all to smash this year with Countess on the 
course, and she made the distance in the 
elapsed time of 4 hours, 12 minutes and 20 
seconds; or at the rate of 27%4 miles per 
hour. 

Flyaway, herself, beat her previous record 
by nearly an hour, taking only 4.54.30 to 
make the distance. Edamena II did exceed- 
ingly well at first and would have been a 
strong contestant for first place had she not 
had some minor engine troubles, which, how- 
ever, were fixed up, and she finished in the 
elapsed time of 5.41.08. These times show 
the wonderful advance that has been made 
in this type of cruiser in a short year. We 
doubt if the distance from Huckleberry Isl- 
and to Block Island has ever been covered 
in faster time by any boat; and if anyone 
thinks that this is not traveling, let him 
stand on the deck of a 40-foot express 
cruiser and cover the course, one-third of it 
being in the open sea, in that time. 


ORIANA, WINNER IN THE CRUISER CLASS 








When the cruisers started a fresh little 
southerly was blowing, though the water 
was fairly smooth, and Cero and Oriana got 
over the line together with the gun, followed 
a few minutes later by Heather. All three 
boats were pretty nearly equal in speed, and 
they stuck well together until dark, Oriana 
and Cero being close enough together to talk 
from one boat to the other. As darkness 
fell, Oriana passed Cero, pulled ahead and 
gradually increased her lead throughout the 
night, finishing at 3.32 in the morning, while 
Cero followed closely, finishing 15 minutes 
and 20 seconds behind her at 3.47. Heather 
had been having some clutch trouble and 
finished 2 hours and 15 minutes behind the 
leader. She won the Lipton Cup, however, 
in the Viking Class, Oriana winning in the 
Cruiser Class. 

Though Oriana is a faster boat than Cero, 





CERO WON LAST YEAR, BUT COULD NOT REPEAT WITH AN ARBITRARY RATING 


PONTIAC, WINNER, SAILBOATS 








and has always beaten her boat for boat, the 
A.P.B.A. ratings were so juggled as to make 
Cero allow Oriana time. In other words; 
instead of using the actual rating, all boats 
were required to rate at least 90 per cent 
of their load waterline length as a measure 
ment basis. Cero, therefore, was penalized 
under this rule for power which she did 
not have. This is not meant to detract fro 

Oriana’s winning; she sailed a fine race with 
her Sterling engine running true, and he 
crew took full advantage of tides and loca 
knowledge of the coast. Both of the power 
boat races were very interesting, both fo 
those aboard the contestants, and for the 
light that they shed on what has been accom 
plished in the express cruiser field during 
the year. The table on the preceding page 


shows the elapsed and corrected times 0 
the boats. 

















Greyhound—A 40-Foot High- 
Speed Cruiser 


The new cruiser which has just been 
finished by the Great Lakes Boat Building 
Corporation for -Mrs. Ida’ M. Seybert of 
Tampa, Fla., is an excellent example of the 
modern 40-foot high-speed cruiser turned 
out by this company, and shows a maximum 
amount of accommodations in a boat of this 
size. ‘This boat, the Greyhound, is 40 feet in 
length, of the V-bottom, military type, hav- 
ing a forward and an after cabin and the 
engine installed amidships under the bridge 
deck, where it is made accessible by hinged 
hatches. The accommodations consist of a 
forward cabin, seating eight and sleeping 
four, with a large galley opening off it, an 
after stateroom with one built-in and one 
extension berth, fully equipped lavatory and 
large wardrobe. The bridge deck and the 
after cockpit have comfortable ’thwartship 
seats in addition to a number of com- 
fortable deck chairs, the bridge deck being 
protected by awning and canvas wind- 
shields. With a 6-cylinder motor the boat 
makes 22 miles an hour. 


Taking the Departure 


This departure must not be confused with 
departure used in finding the difference of 
longitude. Taking the departure consists 
of obtaining a good “fix,” that is, an ac- 
curately plotted position, from which future 
positions by dead reckoning are computed. 
It is generally done by bearings on a well- 
charted object. There are two methods of 
using this departure. By the first method 
the vessel’s position is plotted on the chart, 
and the latitude and longitude of this posi- 
tion, taken from the chart, are used as the 
departure for future reckoning. In the 


second method, the distance and bearing of 
the object used for departure are found. 
The latitude and longitude of the object 





GREYHOUND, A 22-MILE 40-FOOTER OF THE MILITARY TYPE. 





are taken as the point of departure for 
future reckoning, and the course and dis- 
tance from the object to the vessel (the re- 
verse of its bearing) at this time are en- 
tered as the first course and distance in the 
dead reckoning columns. The course from 
the object to the vessel is the reverse of the 
bearing of the object from.the vessel. 


Weather Symbols 


Space in the log book is at a premium, 
so that the state of the weather is entered 
by symbols as follows: 

b, clear blue sky; c, detached clouds 
present in sky; d, drizzling rain; f, foggy; 
g, gloomy, stormy looking; h, hail; /, light- 
ning; m, misty; 0, overcast sky; p, passing 
rain showers; g, squally weather; 7, con- 
tinuous rain; s, snow falling; t, thunder; 
u, ugly or threatening weather; v, variable 
weather ; w, heavy dew; z, hazy weather. 

A single symbol will not always describe 
the weather sufficiently, so that several may 
be combined. Thus, g ¢ / means passing 
showers with thunder and lightning. If a 





EDAMENA II, EARL P. CHARLTON, OWNER, THIRD IN BLOCK ISLAND RACE, 
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BUILT BY THE GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORPORATION FOR MRS. IDA M,. SEYBERT OF TAMPA 


letter is underscored it increases its signi- 
fication, as heavy rain, very foggy, etc. The 
symbol v is sometimes used for visibility ; 
that is, when objects at a distance are very 


distinct. 
Tidal Currents 


It must be remembered that the periods 
of flood and ebb in any locality are not 
necessarily coincident with the periods of 
rise and fall of the tide. The inward set 
of the surface current does not always stop 
when the water has attained its maximum 
height. Local conditions are often such 
that the: flood current may continue after 
high water has been reached, or vice versa. 

Compare two tidal basins, one having a 
large entrance and the other a narrow, 
restricted opening. In the first case, the 
process of filling and emptying the basin 
keeps pace with the outside sea level, and 
ebb and fall, flood and rise, occur practically 
the same time. In the second case, the re- 
stricted entrance retards filling the basin so 
that the height of water without may reach 
a maximum long before the basin fills. 


ps : re - os 
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DESIGNED BY W. H. HAND 





THE RENDEZVOUS FOR THE INTER-CLUB CRUISE WAS OFF 


THE SEAWANHAKA Y. C. 





The Inter-Club Cruise and Regatta 


In spite of fickle breezes the joint cruise on Long Island Sound was a great success. Power Boat Racing a fissle on account of Disin- 


HEN the Seawanhaka - Corinthian 
W Yacht Club conceived the, idea of 
a week of cruising and racing, 
managed jointly by a number of yacht clubs 
on Long Island Sound, it realized that the 
idea was something of an innovation, and 
yet was one that should make a distinct ap- 
peal to yachtsmen. In this surmise it 
was not wrong. The results were highly 
satisfactory from a social point of view, and 
would have been so from a racing point of 
view had the June weather on the Sound 
been a little more auspicious for sending the 
boats over the courses laid out. 

In selecting the clubs to participate in the 
running of the various events those were 
chosen whose geographical positions gave 
the best racing course ; for instance, the first 
day’s race was across the Sound, the larger 
boats being sent down towards Execution, 
with the finish at the Indian Harbor Yacht 
Club; the next day’s race was from the In- 
dian Harbor Yacht Club to the Huntington 
Yacht Club, where the fleet was taken over 
by the Commodore of the Huntington Yacht 
Club and next day raced to Black Rock, an 
entertainment being held that night at the 
Black Rock Yacht Club. The next day 


there was a 17-mile run to the Stamford 
Yacht Club; while the last day’s run was 
from Stamford to Manhasset Bay, where 
the fleet disbanded off the anchorage of the 
Manhasset Bay Yacht Club, not, however, 
before the Manhasset Bay sailors provided 





clination of Power Boat men to Race. 


the best of entertainments as a fitting wind- 
up to the week’s racing and cruising. 

This kind of racing cruise offers many 
advantages over other strictly racing events, 
inasmuch as it takes the boats from port to 
port, divides the expense among six clubs 





AURELIA, ONE OF THE NEW STAMFORD ONE-DESIGN 
SLOOPS. DESIGNED RY J. G. ALDEN, THEY 
ARE HANDSOME AND ABLE LITTLE 
PACKETS 
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instead of having the burden fall on one 
organization, and provides variety for those 
not taking part in the racing. 

A big fleet of yachts—some 200 in num- 
ber—rendezvoused at Oyster Bay, off the 
Seawanhaka Yacht Club, on Saturday and 
Sunday, following the annual regatta of the 
Seawanhakas, the fleet including everything 
from Commodore Tod’s big schooner Ka- 
toura, on which service was held Sunday, 
down to the little Star boats and one-designs 
of the Seawanhaka Yacht Club. Besides 
the racing fleet there was a large squadron 
of cruising boats, both power and sail, each 
with many guests aboard. Commodore H. 
C. Smith’s schooner Zahra was the flagship 
until the Indian Harbor Yacht Club was 
reached. 

On Monday, the first day, the weather 
man gave a foretaste of what he was to 
hand out during the week, and a flat calm 
prevailed when the time for the start came 
at 10 o'clock; and as it persisted until late 
in the day so that there was no chance of 
the boats finishing within the prescribed 
time, the race had to be called off. The 
power boats passed tow lines to the racing 
craft, and the whole flotilla started across 
the Sound to the beautiful home of the In- 
dian Harbor Yacht Club, where the fleet 
was turned over to Commodore Wm. H. 
Childs. The Indian Harbor Club enter- 
tained that night, and it was hard for the 
crews of the racing boats to turn out the 
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next morning in time for the 10 o'clock 
start; early starts being decided on so as 
to give the boats plenty of time to reach the 
next port. The breeze was still absent, 
though a little came in from the southeast 
as the day advanced, but nothing to brag 
of, and the boats got away about 1 P. M., 
after the sun had eaten up the morning fog. 
There were 29 starters, and while the time 
on the 13-mile run was slow, the boats got 
some pretty racing after getting into Hunt- 
ington Bay. Commodore Upjohn of the 
Flyaway III took command of the fleet here 
and entertained at the Huntington Yacht 
Club, formerly the Beaux Arts. 

The run the next day took the boats 
across the Sound to Black Rock, a distance 
of 17 miles, and, on account of the lightness 
of the winds, the longer courses, which had 
been laid out for the larger boats, were 
abandoned, and the boats took the shortest 
course they could find from Huntington to 
the finish line off Fairweather Island. Here 
the Black Rock Yacht Club members, 
headed by Commodores A, L. Riker and 
Wilson Marshall, Jr., took charge, and 
many of the yachtsmen didn’t get back 
aboard their boats until long after eight 
bells of the first watch. It was on this day 
also that Louis de Casanova, who had been 
handling the records of the regatta commit- 
tee, met with a serious accident in falling 
down the hatchway of the torpedo destroyer 
Macdonough, which was acting as commit- 
tee boat, and was quite seriously hurt, much 
to the regret of all the racing men. 

Thursday still saw the tantalizing, fickle 
breezes, and, while the yachts got away in 
a fresh, northerly air, the 50’s leading the 
fleet, the wind petered out and only eight 
of the racers reached the finish line before 
the time limit expired at 5 P. M., the course 
being 17 miles. It took some of the boats, 
that finished, over six hours to make this 
distance. Commodore E. Y. Webber was in 
charge of the fleet. The Stamford Yacht 
Club, with great prodigality, let off what 
seemed like a million dollars’ worth of fire- 
works for the entertainment of the fleet 
after a mess dinner ashore. 

Friday, the last day of the cruise, saw a 








H. E. BOUCHER’S NEW POWER CRUISER ZITA 


long run to Manhasset Bay ; and while there 
was a fair little breeze at the start, the wind 
god was still on strike and very few of 
the boats finished at Port Washington inside 
of the time limit ; the others being towed in, 
luckily getting there in time for the festivi- 
ties ashore, which consisted of a mess din- 
ner, a vaudeville show, with some witty in- 
troductions by Fritz Williams, followed by 
a dance. The entertainment at all the clubs 
was varied so that there was something new 
each night for the crews. The only disap- 
pointment of the trip was the showing of 
the power boats, great efforts having been 
made to get out a big-sized fleet, with racing 
for both express cruisers and ordinary 
cruisers ; but, while many boats were there, 
they were not inclined to race, and outside of 
a few mixed races between Flyaway III, a 
25-miler, and Spare Time and Farad, both 
slow cruisers, which were something in the 
nature of a joke for all contestants, there 
was no racing. None of the much heralded 
express cruisers showed up, barring the Fly- 
away, and the regular cruisers were con- 
spicuous by their absence. This was a pity, 
for the cruise offered the first opportunity 
for the power-boat men to take an active 





SPARE TIME, THE ONLY POWER CRUISER THAT SHOWED UP EVERY DAY LOOKING FOR A RACE. 
BARRING FLYAWAY III, THE OTHER RACING POWER BOATS WERE CONSPICUOUS 
BY THEIR ABSENCE 


part in a big Long Island Sound racing 
event. 

The following is the standing of the boats 
with the points won by each (unofficial) : 


N. Y. Y. C.—s50-Foor Cass 
Points Won Total 


Grayling—J. P. Morgan........ 3-2-2-0 7 
Carolina—Geo. Nichols........ I-3-3-0 7 
Ventura—G. F. Baker, Jr...... 2-1-0 3 
N. Y. Y. C_—40-Foor Ciass 
Pauline—O. G. Jennings....... 4-4-0-3 II 
Black Duck—A. K. Bourne.... 3-3-0-4 10 
Rowdy—H. S. Duell........... I-2-0-0 3 
Maisie—H. B. Plant.......... 0-0-0-2 2 
N. Y. Y. C.—30-Foot CLass 
Alera—J. L.° Cotes: ., oS. oss I-2-I-2 6 
Adios—F, L. Richards......... 2-I-2-I 6 
SpecrAL Mrxep CLAss 
Aleda—J. W. and E. P. Alker.. 2-2-1-2 7 
Alice—Dr. H. B. Keeler....... I-I-I-I 4 
Mariquita—H. B. Shaen....... 2-I-I 4 
Hanpicap CLiAss—First Division 
Arvia—G,. C. Malloy.......... 2-2-I-0 s 
Carolina—A. W. Lockwood.... I-I-0-0 2 
Hanpicap CLrass—SeEconp Division 
Natoma—T. S. Clarke......... 2-2-2-1 7 
Coot—H. Wennemer........... I-I-I-O 3 
SpeciAL Hanpicap CLAss 
Ninfea—E. McLean........... 2-3-I-I 7 
Comet—C. Vanderbilt, Jr...... 0-2-3-I 6 
Olwyn—A, D. Seymour..:..... 3-0-0-0 3 
STAMFORD ONE-DESIGN 
Aurelia—J. S. Jenkins....... 10-10- I-0 21 
Polly—D. L. Elliman........ 9Q- 9- I-0 19 
Fawn—Ball & Lockwood..... 3- 5- 9-0 17 
Priscilla—E. Y. Webber.... 2- 4-10-0 16 
Sandy Kit—H. H. Oddie.... 8- 6- I-o 15 
Billy Boy—E. G. Draper..... 5- 8- 1-0 14 
Cordelia—G. G. Dominick.... I- 7- 1-0 9 
Virginia—W. Ziegler, Jr..... 7- I- I-O 9 
Little Hope—I. E. Raymond. 6- 0- 0-0 6 
Calixa—H. H. Marion....... 4- 0- 0-0 4 
PURE a tapen dete ota O- 3- I-0 4 


The races were well handled and every- 
body that went along this year is sure to go 
next year if the event is repeated. Mr. 
H. E. Boucher and Mr, Clinton Mackenzie 
of the Seawanhakas, Mr. R. D. Monks of 
the Indian Harbor Yacht Club, and the 
chairmen of the-Regatta Committees of the 
other clubs participating, deserve lots of 
credit for their successful work. 































































Under Sail 





An Account of a Voyage Around Cape Stiff to Honolulu and Return in One of the Last of the Big American Windjammers, the 
Ship A. J. Fuller, as Told by One of Her Foremast Hands— Rounding the Horn. 


ITH livelier weather of the South- 
W ern latitudes we were often exer- 
cised in tacking and wearing ship, 
and soon became a very well drilled com- 
pany, sending the big three-sticker about in 
record time. The Fuller was lively in stays 
and with our small crew required the 
smartest kind of work in handling. 

With all hands, including the “idlers,” 
that is, the carpenter, cook and cabin stew- 
ard, we mustered twenty-one men forward, 
hardly a man-o’-war complement, but 
enough, when driven and directed by su- 
perior seamanship, to send the long braces 
clicking through the sheaves of the patent 
blocks with a merry chatter. 

“Hands about ship!” meant all hands, 
and the cook at the fore sheet, a time-hon- 
ored station filled by the Celestial with all 
of the importance in the world. It was all 
the work that Chow ever did on deck, and 
the heathenish glee with which he would 
“let go” at the proper time added a certain 
zest to our movements, particularly as we 
always hoped to have a sea come over and 
douse him, which often happened. 

At the order, “Ready! Ready!” the gear 
of the main and cro’jik was thrown down 
from the pins clear for running. The com- 
mand, “Ease down the helm!” and the or- 
der “Spanker boom amidship!” would 
quickly follow, the vessel running rapidly 
up into the eye of the wind with everything 
shaking, and then flat aback. 

“Rise tacks and sheets!” and the hands 
at the clew garnets would sway up on the 
courses, lifting them clear of the bulwarks. 
Then all hands would jump like monkeys to 
the main and cro’jik braces at the order, 
“Weather main, lee cro’jik braces!” the 
Second Mate and Chips standing by to cast 
off on the other sides. By then, the wind 
being a point on the weather bow, would 
come the hearty warning, “Haul taut!” and 
“Now, boys, mainsail haul!” and the after 
yards, aback, with the wind on their weather 
leeches, would spin about, the gear running 
through the blocks like snakes afire and the 
men on deck pawing it in to the pins with 
the fury of demons, belaying as the yards 
es back against the stays on the other 
tack. 

By that time the ship would be practically 
about, with head yards and head sails aid- 
ing in the evolution. As soon as the wind 
was on the bow all hands would spring to 
the lee fore braces. “Haul taut—let go and 
haul!” Chow would let out a wild yell as 
he unhitched the fore sheet, and around 
would go the head yards. Then, with jib 


sheets shifted over, and the spanker eased 
off, as the tacks were boarded and the 
sheets hauled ait, we would pause to get our 
breath amid the tangle of gear on deck. 





By FELIX RIESENBERG 


“Steady out the bowlines—go below, 
watch below!” and as the watch below 
would leave the deck, the order “Lay up 
the gear clear for running” was the signal 
for the crowd on deck to get busy while 
the good ship raced away on the new tack 
with the wind six points on the bow, a bone 
in her teeth and a half. point of leeway 
showing in her wake. 

“T hope she holds this tack for a month,” 
was the wish often expressed after one of 
these feverish evolutions, but such hopes 
were vain, for the variable nature of the 
strong winds between the Plate and Staten 
Land often sent us about a half dozen 
times a day, insuring us plenty of healthful 
exercise and a minimum amount of sleep. 

On a wind was the Fuller’s best point of 
sailing, so far as handling was concerned, 
and she was as easy with the helm as a cat- 
boat. 

“Keep the weather cloth of the mizzen 
skys’l shaking,” was the order for “full and 
by” and under all plain sail. A spoke of 
the wheel would hold her for hours, with 
a quarter turn of weather wheel. 

While the port watch crowd had at first 
thought themselves the losers in the choice 
of officers, we soon realized that we were 
being favored in many ways, mainly because 
of the superior ability of the mate. He 
cursed unmercifully and made no bones 
about cuffing some of the crew in a playful 
sort of fashion, accompanied with some 
ribald jest that was meant to carry off the 
sting of a heavy blow, yet he managed to 
give us the advantage in most operations 
requiring all hands. He never hesitated to 
rouse out the starboard watch an hour 
ahead of time when a sudden shortening of 
sail demanded all hands. On these occa- 
sions we would work like fury and get 
below with the loss of a half hour’s less 
sleep than the other watch. 

Ill feeling among the men of the second 
mate’s watch became more and more ap- 
parent as these tactics continued, and the 
talk in the fo’c’sle had it that the second 
mate was afraid to stand up for his rights. 
He was accordingly blamed for every 
trouble forward, so far as his own watch 
was concerned. Things culminated in the 
wake of a squall that struck us soon after 
passing the River Plate. The tops’l yards 
having been lowered to the caps, we were 
called out near the end of the afternoon 
watch to man tops’! halyards. 

Tony, of the starboard watch, was “be- 
forehand” with Axel and the second mate 
on the main tops’l halyards. The rest of 
the ship’s company tailed along the deck 
from the lead block, bending their “beef” 
to the rope to the refrain of “Ranzo, boys, 
Ranzo.” The deck was slippery with the 
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wet and a high sea, in which the Fuller 
wallowed without sail enough to steady her, 
made footing precarious. 

At the order, “Belay!” given by the mate, 
and the sharp “Come up behind!” of the 
second officer, Tony failed to hold on to the 
rope, and the consequence was a slight loss 
as the man next the lead block hitched the 
halyard over the pin. 

“You lazy dago ! Why 
did you let go that rope?” shouted Mr. 
Stoddard, at the same time making a lunge 
for Tony and smashing him on the side of 
the face with his fist. The dago blocked as 
best he could, and the second mate drove 
home a blow on the dago’s nose. Tony 
clinched, the blood spurted right and left 
as they went to the deck, rolling over and 
over, first one on top and then the other. 

“What’s this?” shouted the mate. “You 
dirty bum, you!” he exploded, 
jumping into the scramble, while all hands 
lined up in a threatening attitude, deter- 
mined to see some sort of fair play. 

The mate grabbed Tony by the shirt, as 
he was on top, and yanked him over. The 
fact that the dago had Mr. Stoddard down 
seemed to rile the mate beyond all reason. 
He ripped off the shirt of the dago, and as 
he threw him across the deck a knife flashed 
and the mate kicked it into the scuppers, at 
the same time digging his heavy sea boots 
into the side of the Italian. The second 
mate staggered to his feet; a jagged streak 
of blood on his face where Tony had landed, 
and his jacket covered with gore. 

This scene, common enough perhaps in 
the annals of the sea, made a deep im- 
pression on us. His watchmates carried 
the Italian forward, and Mr. Stoddard went 
to his room under the starboard side of the 
poop. Bad as the feeling had been toward 
our officers up to this time it had mingled 
with it a certain element of respect. Artis- 
tic and fluent profanity never hurt anybody 
and was almost always justified by some 
bungling piece of work on the part of the 
lubbers who “gummed up” their action 
whenever the least chance was afforded 
them. But in the attack of the second mate 
on Tony there was something that looked 
like deliberate planning, and in the mixup 
a number of us saw the mate jerk the knife 
from the dago’s belt. 

As Mr. Zerk went aft, he picked up the 
knife from the scuppers. “Irons for you!” 
he hissed at the dago as they took him to 
the fo’c’sle. 

But we heard nothing more of it. The 
captain had come out on deck in the height 
of the excitement following the fight and 
called the mate to his side; he was wise in 
his day and knew a thing or two about the 
tactics of his officers. 
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Soon we were tailing again to the hal- 
ard, tautening out the leeches of the tops’l, 
n embittered crowd who, but a few mo- 
aents before, were singing at the ropes. 
Peter, in the meantime, was swabbing up 
he bloody deck, 

One who had never been there can hardly 
ealize the absolute subjugation under 
which a crew may be placed by their officers, 
especially if they are on a deep-sea voyage 
under sail. None of us are perfect, and the 
humble sailor man as well as the rest of 
the human race is prone to take things as 
easy as the law of the craft on which he 
sails will allow. This fact, coupled with the 
hard circumstances under which a small 
crew is compelled to work a very large ship, 
may in a measure condone the tactics which 
have for their object the putting the “fear 
of God” into a crew. 

Young officers at times are inclined to be 
a bit “easy” with men, thinking it will re- 
sult in more willingness. The more sea- 
soned members of the cloth, men who have 
sailed as merchant officers for many years, 
realize that the maintenance of discipline 
aboard ship is only possible under a rule of 
autocratic severity, demanding instant obe- 
dience to orders and quick punishment for 
the first departure from the iron bonds. 
This is as necessary as life itself. The least 
hesitation, the slightest possibility of argu- 
ment when ordering men to places of danger 
or extreme difficulty, would soon result in 
disaster. 

From that time on we entered upon a 
tage of the voyage notable for its hardship. 
[he officers were drivers from the time we 
dropped the Navesink Highlands, but for 
a long time after the incident off the River 
Plate, nothing but harsh words found any 
place in their vocabulary. Weather condi- 
tions became more unsettled and severe and 
one blow followed close on the heels of an- 
other. We were in oilskins for weeks at a 
time, soaked to the skin through the worn- 
out “slickers.” Most of us developed salt 
water boils and one formed on my left wrist 
through the constant chafing, as I had the 
habit of stopping the sleeves of my coat with 
a few turns of marline. It was impossible 
to dry things in the brief four hours below, 
and the “slop chest” was soon depleted of 
its stock of new oil clothing. It would be 
hard to picture a more depressing period 
than that through which we passed just be- 
fore entering the real weather off Cape 
Horn, 

In one of our brief periods below some 
of us were patching the tears in our oilskin 
coats and pants resulting from a tussle with 
the fore upper tops’l, the down hauls having 
carried away and left the sail a bellying, 
fighting mess of canvas that four of us were 
ordered to subdue, a contest resulting in 
considerable damage. Sewing oil cloth is 
a poor job, and a loosened finger nail on my 
right thumb added nothing to the cheerful- 
ness of the sewing party. 

“T’ll bet few lads would go to sea if they 
knew they could look in here for a half 


hour,” I remarked, following a turn of 
thought that revolved more or less about my 
own folly. 

“An’ I don’t think you would stay in ’ere 
or out on deck or anywhere else in this 
leaky old bucket if you knowed what is 
afore us,” chipped in Jimmie. “You ’avent 
never gone round the Horn yet, so God ’elp 
you, is wot I says.” 

“Yes, Gott help all of us,” said Skouse, 
with a heartful grunt, from the sea chest at 
the forward end of the fo’c’sle where he and 
Joe were playing checkers on a new “heavy 
weather” board just made by the resource- 
ful Joseph. This board was covered with 
a piece of canvas, the squares being marked 
off with pencil. The checkers (and here is 
where he prided himself) were made by 
sawing pieces from an old broom handle, 
and Joe had driven a sharp brad through 
each one of them so they would cling to the 
canvas. 

On deck chanties had ceased to enliven us, 
and we went through the hard watches in 
a dogged spirit of endurance. We felt like 
martyrs, a state of mind not altogether 
without its compensations. In the watch 
below, in a steaming atmosphere of gloom, 
lighted by a single oil lamp set in a hole in 
the partition bulkhead between the two sides 
of the fo’c’sle, we slept as much as possible, 
which was not half enough; ate our rude 
meals, and had our dreams of happier days 
tocome. Each man respected the rights of 
his neighbors, and each bunk was a sort of 
damp, narrow castle. Here, in the smelly 
air, in the dim light, cold and often hungry, 
we lived, or rather existed. 


CHAPTER IV 


ArouND Cape Horn 

A dull gray sky at end of day, a blood-red sun 
at morn, 

Signs of wrath on the storm-swept path of the 
waters round the Horn. 

The pumping of a falling glass, a gloud rack 
hurrying low, 

And the shrill pipe of the mollyhawk warned 
of the southern blow. 

Cold Staten Land loomed close aboard; 
tops’ls shaken free, 

We ratched her from the rockbound coast that 
threatened on our lee. 

Our tops’ls spread soon split to shreds before the 
rising gale, 

And hove to wind we drifted off, our yards 
bereft of sail. 

Driven before the hungry seas that rushed us 
night and day, 

Nor paused to lick the dripping oil we fed them 
on their way, 

For twenty storm-swept ocean leagues the sleety 
ice-bred blast 

—_- to south of Ramirez; we rounded it at 
ast. 

The westerly gale that veered to south, a head 
wind off the Horn, 

Was a fair breeze round Ramirez, as we hauled 
north that morn. 

We bent our tops’ls, squared away, set every kite 
on high, 

And raced our ship to a warmer sea where the 
flying fishes fly. 

On a clear Monday morning, the seventh 
of February, 1898, to be exact, the captain, 
after working up his A.M. sight, came 


with 


on deck and announced that Staten Land 
was somewhere close ahead. He had 
secured a good observation; it was the 
first time the sun had been visible in 
some days, and by working a Sumner he 
found we were on a line cutting close past 
Cape St. John, having sailed the ship down 
between the Falkland Islands and Cape Vir- 
gins, by dead reckoning. We were coiling 
down the gear after the morning washdown, 
and I was busy at the monkey rail when he 
came on deck with his results, and imparted 
the above information to the mate in my 
hearing. 

“Better send a hand to the main skys’l 
yard, Mr. Zerk,” said the captain, in con- 
clusion. 

I was handy, and at a nod from the mate, 
sprang up the Jacob’s ladder and onto the 
ratlines, going up like a monkey, out over 
the futtock shrouds, up the topmast rigging, 
narrowing to the topmast crosstrees, in 
through the horns of the crosstrees, and on 
farther up the t’gallant and royal rigging 
on the slight rope ladders abaft the mast. 
Coming to the skysail mast, hardly larger 
round than the stick of a fair sized catboat, I 
shinned up with the help of the halyards and 
swung myself astride of the yard, my arm 
about the aerie pinnacle of the main truck. 
From my vantage point the sea was truly an 
inspiring sight ; clear as a crystal, the limpid 
air stretched free to the distant horizon 
without a mist or cloud to mar the panorama 
or vast blue ocean. I felt as though I had 
suddenly been elevated to a heaven far 
above the strife and trouble of the decks 
below. 

For the moment I forgot the object of 
my climbing in contemplation of the spark- 
ling scene stretching as far as eye could 
reach. I glanced down to the narrow deck 
far beneath, white in the sun, the black top 
of the bulwarks outlining the plan of the 
ship against the deep blue waters; my eye 
followed the easy curves of the squared 
canvas on the main, the great breadth of 
the yards extending to port and starboard, 
and I wondered that so small a ship could 
support such an avalanche of sail as bowled 
along under my feet. Aft a foamy wake 
stretched for a mile or two, for we were 
sailing at a fairish speed with the wind 
from the north, a point on the port quarter. 

I saw the men flaking down the fore 
tops’l halyards clear for running on the top 
of the forward house, and I saw the mate 
watching me from the weather fore pinrail, 
his head thrown back as he gazed aloft; 
something told me to get busy, and I looked 
far ahead to the south. 

A faint blue streak on the horizon held 
my eyes. Accustomed to the sight of land 
from out at sea, through my voyages in the 
school ship, still I hesitated to name it land. 
We were sixty-two days out and land looked 
strange. Again I brought my sight to bear 
upon the distant skyline ahead and there 
was no mistaking the dim outline of land 
rising from the sea at a point immediately 
to the south of us and reaching westward. 
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“Land ho!” I hailed the deck with a 
shout. 

“Where away?” came the voice of Cap- 
tain Nichols. 

“A point on the lee bow, sir!” 

“All right!” Lay down!’ shouted the 
mate, evidently not intending that I should 
further enjoy my lofty porch on the sky- 
sail yard. 

We raised the land rapidly, the breeze in- 
creasing slightly as the day advanced. At 
noon Staten Land was visible from the 
deck and by eight bells in the afternoon 
watch we were sailing past the bold shores 
some ten miles distant and drawing the land 
well abeam. Running south for a good off- 
ing and taking in our light sails with the 
coming of darkness, we hauled our wind 
to the starboard quarter at the end of the 
last dog watch and headed bravely for old 
“Cape Stiff.” 

Captain Nichols might have ventured 
through the Strait of Le Maire, with the 
weather we were having, though at the best 
it is taking chances to keep the land too 
close aboard when in the troubled latitude 
of Terra Del Fuego. Countless ships, with 
the noble Dirigo among the last of them, 
have ground their ribs against the pitiless 
rocks that gird those coasts. However, we 
were enjoying the rarest of Cape Horn 
weather—sunshine, fair wind and a moder- 
ate sea. 

For the first time in many weary days we 
livened things up with a chantey as we 
swigged away on the braces and tautened 
every stitch of canvas with well stretched 
sheets and halyards. 

Jimmy Marshall had just started “Whis- 
key for my Johnnie,” and the captain came 
forward on the break of the poop and joined 
in the chorus. He was so delighted with 
the progress we were making and the chance 
that we might slip by the “corner” in record 
time that nothing was too good for us. The 
mate came down from his high horse and 
with Mr. Stoddard and Chips, who had just 
finished their supper and were stepping out 
on deck to join them, the full after guard 
took up the refrain— 


“Yes, whiskey made me sell my coat, 
Whiskey, my Johnnie. 

Oh, whiskey’s what keeps me afloat, 
Oh, whiskey for my Johnnie.” 


When we pumped her out that night at 
the main pump, for the ship was almost on 
an even keel, we noted the skipper had be- 
gun to stump the quarter deck in a very 
excited way, constantly ducking up and 
down the companion, and scanning the hori- 
zon with an anxious eye. Cape pigeons 
were circling close to the ship with an end- 
less chatter, and far above us swung an 
albatross. ; 

“There is something doing with the 
glass,” remarked Frenchy, eyeing the skip- 
per. “We'll have some weather to look out 
for before long.” 

But in spite of this dire prediction, and 
in spite of a “red dawn,” the day broke and 


continued fair, and we were again regaled 
with a glimpse of land, jagged somber peaks, 
jutting up into the sky to the north like the 
cruel teeth of a dull ragged saw, gray blue 
above the far horizon. 

I was aft flaking down the mizzen tops’l 
halyards on the morning following the land- 
fall when Captain Nichols stumped past me 
from the break of the poop to the com- 
panion. He had been up all night, and the 
continuation of fine weather evidently 
pleased and surprised him.. He had a pair 
of. binoculars in his hand, and, in passing he 
stopped and offered the glasses to me, point- 
ing to the. southernmost promontory, a cold 
blue knob rising from the sea. 

“That’s Cape Horn over there, Felix. 
Take a good look at it. You may never see 
it again if you were born lucky.” 

Almost staggered by this sudden good 
fortune, I brought the captain’s glasses in 
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focus on the dreaded cape, my whole being 
thrilled with the pleasure of looking through 
those excellent binoculars at that distant 
point of rock, the outpost of the New 
World, jutting far into the southern ocean. 
I doubt if the gallant old Dutchman, Shon- 
ten, who first “doubled” it, experienced half 
the exhilaration that I did on first beholding 
that storied headland. 

At four bells in the morning watch I went 
to the wheel, and while the watch swabbed 
down the decks after the morning wash- 
down, I was privileged to look at the Cape 
out of the corner of my eye, between times 
keeping the “lubber’s line” of the compass 
bowl on sou’west by sou’, for the skipper 
had shaped a course a point or so further off 
shore as the currents had evidently set us 
in toward the land during the night and he 
wished to preserve his safe offing. 

The wind in the meantime had veered 
round to west-nor-west, blowing directly 
off the land and with increasing force. The 
light sails were taken in again, and by eight 
bells we were under t’gans’ls, upper and 
lower tops’ls, reefed fores’l, reefed mains’l, 
spanker, jib and topmast stays’ls. 


As I left the wheel and went forward, | 
determined to attempt a pencil sketch of 
Cape Horn, the weather being too dull for 
a photograph even if the land were not too 
distant. The result, after some trials and 
the loss of my breakfast, which was noth- 
ing, resulted in a fair representation of what 
we saw of the Cape, and I turned into my 
bunk with a feeling of satisfaction. After 
all, it was worth a good deal to have actual- 
ly set eyes upon the. Horn. 

When we turned out at one bell, for din- 
ner, we found the wind had veered farther 
to the west, we were sailing by the wind 
with the starboard tacks aboard, the cold 
spray from a rising sea breaking over the 
fo’c’sle head and spattering against the 
fo’c’sle door. 

Jimmie sat up and rubbed his eyes as the 
watch was called and swore gently under 
his breath. Brenden went out on deck to 
take a look at the weather. “Hell, we got 
it now. I have seen this before. D’you 
feel the cold?” he asked. 

Indeed, we all felt the drop in tempera- 
ture and the short, snappy jerk of the ship 
as she met the new direction of the sea, was 
anything but pleasant. 

Coffee was served out to us that noon in- 
stead of lime juice, and the warmth was 
welcome, it helped wash down the last 
cooked meal that Chow was able to prepare 
for ten days. 

Mustering on deck at eight bells, we 
found we were driving south under a 
leaden sky. Cape Horn, still dimly visible, 
was soon shut off, vanishing in a cloud cap 
over the land astern. We were sailing due 
south, the wind having headed us, and at 
four bells, the wind rapidly increasing in 
violence, the starboard watch turned out to 
help us in shortening down. We at once 
took in the t’gans’ls, mains’l and jib, and 
these were followed in quick succession by 
other canvas, until at eight bells we had the 
Fuller stripped to her lower tops’ls, close 
reefed main upper tops’! and storm stays’ls. 
The sea rose to mammoth proportions, 
fetching as it did from the very edge of the 
ice barrier of the Antarctic. 

The canvas aloft soon became stiff with 
ice and all gear on the ship was coated with 
frozen rain, as we were swept by a succes- 
sion of rain and hail storms. At nightfall 
we were hove to the wind on the starboard 
tack under goose winged main lower tops’l, 
reefed main tops’! and storm stays’l. The 
oil tank forward was dripping its contents 
on the sea, and two oil bags were slung from 
the fore and main weather channels. 

The gale—for the wind had now in- 
creased to fully sixty miles an hour—held 


steady from the west until midnight. Then » 


it suddenly went to nor’west and in the 
squalls when the wind rose to hurricane 
force, the Fuller lay over on her beam ends. 
A vicious cross sea added its danger to the 
situation. All hands were then on deck, re- 
maining aft near the mizzen rigging. The 
fo’c’sle, galley and forward cabin were 
awash. Four men braced themselves at the 
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spokes of the wheel, under the eye of the 
second mate, and relieving tackles were 
hooked to ease the “kick” of the tiller. 
Preventer braces and rolling tackles, got up 
earlier in the day, were hove taut to steady 
the heavy spars aloft. All loose gear was 
streaming to leeward, washing in the sea 
through the open scuppers and freeing 
ports. A fierce boiling of white phos- 
phorescent wave caps lit the sea as it broke 
over the ship, intensifying the black pan- 
demonium overhead. The sleet-laden 
spume shot over the prostrate vessel in a 
continuous roar, drowning all attempts at 
shouting of orders. 

It was during the wild but fascinating 
hours of this night that I realized the high 
quality of seamanship that had prepared us 
for an ordeal such as we were going 
through. The consummate skill with which 
the great wooden craft was being handled 
came home with a force that could not 
be denied. How easily a bungling lub- 
ber could have omitted some precaution, or 
carried sail improperly, or have done or not 
done aay of the thousand things that might 
have spelled disaster . 

The captain and the mate stood at the 
lee of the mizzen mast, each with a turn 
of the tops’l sheets about him and hitched 
over the monkey rail. The rest of us, 
crouching at the lee of the cabin trunk, 
knee deep in the water when she went over 
in the heavier squalls, held our places won- 
dering what turn things would take next. 
Looking through one of the after cabin 
ports, on my way to the wheel, I saw Chow 
and Komoto, the cabin boy, packing a box 
by the light of the small lamp swinging in 
its gimbals. They were evidently getting 
ready to leave—where to themselves and 
their gods alone knew. 

All things have an end, and the Stygian 
blackness of the night gave way to gray 
streaks of dawn that broke upon us, reveal- 
ing a scene of utmost desolation. A note 
of order was given to the wild confusion 
of the gale-wrecked fabric, when Chips, his 
lanky figure skimming along the life line, 
and his sounding rod sheltered under his 
long oil coat, ventured to the main fife rail 
to sound the well. As for the crew, we 
were soaked with salt water and frozen to 
the marrow. The main lower tops’! had 
blown from the bolt ropes during the night; 
we never missed it until morning. Twenty 
feet of the lee bulwark—the port side—was 
gone, and a flapping rag of canvas at the 
main hatch told us that the tarpaulin was 
torn. Looking forward through the whistle 
of wind and spume that cut across the 
sharply tilted rigging, the scene was one of 
terrific strife, as though some demon ruler 
of the sea had massed his forces and was 
making a desperate drive for the destruction 
of the wooden handiwork of man upon 
vhich he dared to venture those forbidden 
vastes. 

No matter how miserable one may be, 
ction of some kind always comes as a re- 
ief. Our hard lot on the Fuller was posi- 
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tively made more bearable by the added 
hardships of the storm, and when the night 
was past we were glad to force our chilled 
limbs and hungry bellies to some sort of 
effort. Anything was better than to hang 
on to the mizzen rigging and slowly freeze 
to death. The torn hatch tarpaulin was a 
serious matter. The merchant service holds 
no higher duty, where passengers are not 
carried, than the duty toward cargo. This is 
often forgotten by men who lack the true 
traditions of the sea. But our officers were 
well alive to the importance, not only of 
bringing our ship around the Horn, but of 
bringing her cargo through in good condi- 
tion. 

The mate, followed by Axel, Brenden, 
Frenchy and Mike, a husky, well-set-up 
sailor of the starboard watch, went into 
the waist and worked their way along the 
deck at great peril. After much trouble 
they managed to wedge down the flapping 
canvas, which was under a constant deluge 
of blue water, whole seas coming aboard in 
quick succession. 

By noon the weather abated somewhat, 
and we got the ship under fore and mizzen 
lower tops’ls, and close reefed main upper 
tops’l. Before nightfall we had sent down 
what remained of the main lower tops’, 
and bent a new sail. That afternoon we 
experienced an adventure fraught with 
much excitement to us of the port watch. 
The jib having worked loose from the gas- 
kets by constant dipping into the sea as 
the ragged crests of blue water buried the 
bowsprit and jibboom, six of us were or- 
dered out to secure the sail by passing a 
line around the sail and boom. 

Brenden, Skouse, Frenchy and I were on 
the weather side, and Joe and Martin went 
out on the boom to leeward. The job was al- 
most finished, two seas had already 
drenched us, and we were chilled with the 


dip in the cold water. The ship rose to 
a heavy roller, her bow lifted high into 
the eye of the wind, and then plunged down 
into the deep trough between two seas. 
The momentum was so great that she failed 
to rise quickly enough, and her jibboom 
stabbed right into the heart of the onrush- 
ing wall of blue water, regardless of the 
half dozen luckless wights clinging to the 
furled canvas with all their might. The 
great sea went on over her, thundering 
down on the fo’c’sle head and rushing aft 
along the deck in a white cataract of foam. 
When she shook free we were left clinging 
to the jibboom like drowned rats, that is, 
all of us but Joe. 

Aft on the poop, the mate heard our cries, 
and, springing to the lee rail he yanked a 
bight of line from a pin and hove it over- 
board, catching Joe just in time as he rose 
close alongside. When she heeled to lee- 
ward, ready hands hauled the half drowned 
Joe on board. Captain Nichols had come 
up on the first cry, and taking Joe into the 
cabin, he poured him out a liberal hooker 
of whiskey from the medicine chest. The 
funny part of the whole thing was that Joe 
was more thankful for the drink than for 
his escape from certain death, for we never 
could have lowered a boat in that sea. 

We got a watch below that night, and 
the cook managed to heat some coffee, but 
cold salt beef and hard tack were all that 
the kids contained when we went below for 
supper. Wrapped in our damp clothes we 
managed to peg in a few hours of necessary 
sleep. Life, for a week afterward, was not 
worth living, unless one held some latent 
strain of old berserker flowing through his 
veins. It was a fight, and the elements 
charged us and flanked us in midnight fury, 
increasingly cold as we edged farther to the 
south in our attempt to round the meridian 
of Cape Horn. (Continued on page 92). 
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yachting on fresh water is on the de- 
cline, he should have been at Put-in- 
3ay on Lake Erie the week of July 17-21, 
and had the idea knocked completely out of 
his head; for he would have seen there 
some seventy-five boats taking part in the 
racing, and an equal number of cruising 
craft, which had come from all parts of 
Lake Erie and Lake St. Claire, to take part 
in the 22d Annual Regatta of the Inter- 
Lake Yachting Association. And, inci- 
dentally, he would have seen some scrapping 
in the various classes that was on a par with 
the standard set by Admiral Perry in those 
same waters over a century ago. For the 
Great Lakes’ sailors haven’t lost any of 
their skill or “pep” in the years since that 
historic engagement was fought. 
There are twenty-four yacht and power- 
boat clubs in the Inter-Lake Association, 
and all of them sent fleets to the “meet,” 


y anyone has a perverted notion that 





COMMODORE EMIL G. SCHMIDT, LEADER OF THE 
INTER-LAKE ASSOCIATION FOR 1916 


START IN THE TOLEDO CATBOAT CLASS 


Close Racing at the Inter-Lake Regatta 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


some coming from as far as Buffalo, over 
200 miles away. Under Commodore Emil 
G. Schmidt of the Sandusky Yacht Club, 
Vice-Commodore F. W. Roberts and Rear- 
Commodore C. L. Abell, one of the biggest 
fleets of recent years, anchored in behind 
Gibraltar Island, and the boats’. crews 
swarmed ashore, where each and every 
sailorman was promptly initiated into the 
Warm Mitt Society. The biggest collection 
of boats probably came in on Sunday when 
the long-distance race from Cleveland fin- 
ished at the Bay, bringing eight racing 
yachts of the Cleveland and Buffalo Yacht 
Clubs. 

This event was for the trophy presented 
by Commodore Alex. Winton, who came 
over on his big power cruiser La Belle, for 
Classes Q and R. Last year a Buffalo 
yacht won this event, and the Cleveland boys 
had blood in their eyes this year and were 
determined to keep the cup in home waters. 
The R Class has always been strong in 
Cleveland, and three new boats had been 
added to the fleet for this year’s racing, 
namely, Pam, an Alden-designed boat, 
owned by Commodore H. A. Parsons; 
Mebleh, owned by Ex-Commodore W. R. 
Huntington and designed by George Owen, 
and Clarice, built by Commodore Winton 
from designs by E. Wechselberg. The 
start was made from Rocky River, and the 
first run was to Vermilion, and from the 
latter port to Put-in-Bay, the total times for 
the two runs being counted. 

But, as is frequently the case in yacht rac- 
ing, the winner turned up in what was con- 
sidered an outsider, and Psammiad, the 
oldest and smallest R boat on the lakes, 
beautifully sailed by her new skipper, 
McCarty, won in a very close finish, all 


boats being well bunched at the end of the 


63-mile spinnaker run. The new Melbeh 
was second and Clarice third. The follow- 
ing table shows how hotly the race was con- 
tested : 
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NEAGHA TOOK 2D PLACE IN CLASS R 





Time 

Time to to Put Corrected 

Boat—Skipper. Vermilion. _in-Bay. Time. 
Psammiad, McCarty....... 5:32:45 4:55 :50 9:39:46 
Mebleh, Phelps ........... 5 :35 :52 4:56:04 9:53 :29 
GCRPIOE, ZIGMOD. osiciasavede 5:35:04 4:56:00 9:54:56 
More Trouble, Smith..... 5:36:43 4:54:45 9:56:40 
i eee 5 :36 :52 4:56:50 9:56:44 
Chaperon, Prochnow. 5:24:50 4:55:19 9 :57 :39 
Gray Jacket, Chamberlain. 5: = 58 4:44:26 10:00:49 
Spider, Northrup ........ 5:34:04 4:44:05 10:06 :06 


Monday was given over to power-boat 
racing and sports ashore, and Tuesday 
opened the sailing regatta. There were 
boats in all classes represented in the Inter- 
Lake schedule—Universal Rule, the fa- 
mous old 21-footers, cats from: Toledo, De- 
troit and the Maumee River, 14-footers, 
dories, yawls and all the others. The Race 
Committee, headed by W. J. Billingslea, 
was determined to see that the boys didn't 
waste the day in sleep, and the warning gun 
was fired each morning at 8.30, which was 
considerable of a hardship on the night 
revellers. It should be recorded, however, 
in justice to those who believed in celebrat- 
ing, that no one was late at the starting line. 

The first day found a moderate easterly 
wind blowing, which held fairly true and 
steady and sent the boats over the course 





PETREL, FLAGSHIP OF VICE-COMMODORE F. W. 
CLEVELAND, Y. C. 
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START IN CLASS “R.” FIRST RACE, PAM (WINNER) IN THE LEAD, FOLLOWED 


BY MEBLEH, NEAGHA AND PSAMMIAD 


in fast time. Interest centered in the R 
Class, to which had been added Commodore 
Schmidt’s Neagha, a Mower-designed boat, 
built in 1913 and sailed in this race by her 
designer. This brought together five of 
these sterling little racers, three of them 
new boats—the biggest fleet of this class 
racing at the present time. The course was 
triangular, the last leg being the windward 
one, and there was a hot fight for the finish 
line between Pam, Neagha and Psammiad, 
there being only a minute between the first 
three boats and a minute and 45 seconds 
between the first and last of the class at the 
end of the nine-mile course. Pam won with 
Psammiad in second place, into which she 
slipped just before the finish, 15 seconds 
ahead of Neagha. Spider, sailed by her 
owner, L. G. Northrup, beat Grey Jacket 
by only a minute and a half in the Q Class, 
while W. P. Rumney’s Camilla won in Class 
F. Other winners were Chewink, Sella III, 
Aladdin, Oriole II, Ingomede, Old Sam and 
Detroit Yacht Club No. 6, and T 3. 

The second day’s race opened with a light 
wind from W.S.W., and the first leg was 
to windward. In the R Class, Neagha led 
to the outer mark, but soon after turning, 
the wind died away. After a tedious wait 
in which the crews literally fried on deck 
in the hot sun, the breeze came in very soft, 
but the race was finally declared off when 
it was seen that it could not be finished 
within the time limit. So the yachts towed 





MEBLEH, COMMODORE HUNTINGTON’S NEW CLASS R 
RACER 


back behind the power boats sent out to 
gather them up, while their crews softly 
sang, to the tune of Moonlight Bay: 


We were drifting all day 

’ At Put-in-Bay, 

We could see the Judges drinking 
The time away. 

Then they called off the race 
And let us lay, 

And we almost died with thirst 
At Put-in-Bay. 


The next day saw a 14-mile race to Kelly’s 
Island (called a ‘“Short-Long-Distance 
Race”), which was cleverly won by Chaper- 
one, a Q boat, sailed by Commodore Proch- 
now of Buffalo, and in the afternoon the 
postponed race of the day before was started 
at 3 o'clock, in the face of a gathering thun- 
der squall. The boats started before the 
wind, and the last divisions had hardly got 
away when the squall broke, and it seemed 
for a few minutes, especially on the smaller 
boats, as if all hell had let loose. Many of 
the boats doused their canvas and ran off 
before it, several had sails torn and split, 
while in the 14-foot class Ingomede and 
Nadjy II capsized. 

The squali offered a fine comparison of 
the Universal Rule and Old Rule boats, for 
the Q and R classes, with two exceptions, 
carried through and thrashed out to the 
windward mark in the worst of it, while 
the older boats were slatting about with 
lowered canvas or reefed sails. 

In the R Class the new boats, being much 
larger and more powerful, gained on Neagha 
in the heavy going and confused sea that 
was kicked up, and Pam again won, this 
time rather easily. Spider again won in 
Class Q; Camilla in Class F; Kramer’s 
No. 6, in the Cat Class; while other winners 
were Old Sam, sailed by King, Chewink, 
Fudge, Hoorah, Bethlea and Tyro. 

The last race was sailed Friday in a 
moderate nor’wester, which had kicked up 
quite a slop, and interest. was high, as the 
series results largely depended on this race. 
The boats were sent off fo a windward start 
with a 3-mile beat to the first mark. It was 
nip and tuck in the first three classes, and 
in the R’s Pam, Psammiad and Neagha each 
held the lead at some stage. The finish in 
this class was the closest of the series. 

Pam led around the first mark, closely 
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SPIDER (AT LEFT), WINNER IN CLASS Q, OWNED BY L. G. NORTHRUP 
OF BUFFALO Y. C. 


followed by Psammiad, Mebleh and Neagha. 
A mile from the finish the wind freed a trifle 
and Neagha hauled her spinnaker aft before 
the others and drew up close abreast. Down 
they came on the line, right abeam of each 
other, but Neagha seemed to get a little 
more out of her spinnaker than the others 
and crossed the line 2 seconds ahead of 
Psammiad and Mebleh, who were ‘so close 
together that the committee couldn't tell 
which was in the lead and called it a dead 
heat. Pam, sailed by “Bob” Power, had 
finished about a minute before. She thus 
won the series prize with three straight wins, 
while Neagha, by getting second in this race, 
took second series prize. 

Spider also got her third win in the Q 
Class, thus “cleaning up,” and Camilla re- 
peated in the F. 

The standing of the boats in the series 
is shown in the following table (unofficial) : 

Class R—Pam, 300; Neagha, 180; Psam- 
miad, 150; Clarice, 140; Mebleh, 130. 

Class Q—Spider, 300; Grey Jacket, 150; 
Chaperon, 150; More Trouble, 75. 

Class F—Camilla, 300; Jackson Park, 
225; Cleveland, 75; Toledo, 50. 

Catboats—Old Sam, 275; Club Cats, D. 
Y. C. No. 6, 300; Yawls, Ripple, 240. 

In the power-boat events, Miss Minne- 
apolis, fresh from her victory on the Mis- 
sissippi, was the only high-speed hydroplane 

(Continued on page 92) 
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THE LEADERS IN THE R CLASS 


ISAMMIAD, 17 YEARS OLD, YET ALWAYS UP WITH’ 
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OVER A HALF-MILE COURSE 


The M. V. P. B. A. Regatta 


The ninth annual regatta of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Power Boat Association took 
place off St. Paul, Minn., on July 4th, 5th 
and 6th. The river was high and the course 
was only a mile and a quarter long, yet Miss 
Minneapolis averaged 459-10 miles per 
hour, though part of the time she was taking 
it easy. The St. Paul and Barnacle II were 
entered against her, but the former was dis- 
abled before the start of the first race. The 
starting in these races is horse-race style, 
the boats coming down to the line together 
and getting the flag when the starter is satis- 
fied with their positions, In the first day’s 
race Miss Minneapolis and Barnacle got off 
without the flag and the former was on her 
eighth round when she struck a floating log 
and lost rudder and propeller. Barnacle 
completed the course, but it was counted no 
race. In Class A, Ugly Duckling III won 
from Panama, Little Chief Red Wing and 
Miss Billie Burke. Class B also saw some 
close racing; P. D. Q. V being but 8 seconds 
ahead of Ugly Duckling III, and Panama 
being only 29 seconds behind her, with 
Little Chief Red Wing slightly over half a 
minute astern. In Class D, a fifteen-mile 
race, Ugly Duckling III won easily, P. D. Q. 
V having trouble with driftwood. On the 
second day Miss Minneapolis defeated P. D. 
Q. V and Barnacle II in Class E. The Free- 
for-All was won by the Minneapolis boat, 
with Barnacle II second, and P. D. Q. V 


MISS MINNEAPOLIS, POWERED WITH AN 8-CYLINDER 514 x 634 STERLING 
RACING ENGINE, MADE A SPEED OF 60.32 MILES PER HOUR 


third. The winner’s best speed was 44 miles 
per hour. The Webb. Trophy was also won 
by Miss Minneapolis, her time being 45.9 
miles per hour. The winners in the class 
races were Miss Billie Burke in Class AA, 
Ugly Duckling III in Class A, P. D. Q. V in 
Class B, Ugly Duckling III in Class D, while 
the first prize in Class C was a tie between 
P.D.Q. V and Hazen II. 

‘An immense crowd, estimated at 60,000, 
watched the races from grandstands along 
the shore. Instead of cash prizes in the 
Free-for-All and Class E, trophies of equal 
value were offered. The short course and 
frequent turns did not allow the boats to 
show their real speed. No doubt some of 
the fliers will get together again later. 


THE SPEED TRIALS 


Miss Minneapolis won fresh laurels in 
the speed trials, and she came near smash- 
ing the existing record of 62 m. p. h., held 
by Disturber IV, of Chicago, made last 
September. In four half-mile runs, two 
down stream and two up stream, she made 
an average of 59.97 miles, the result being 
the average time taken by five watches. Her 
fastest gait for the half mile down stream 
was 61.99 miles and for the run up stream 
58.66, an average for both ways of 60.33. 
The course was surveyed and certified to by 
Government engineers, and the timers were 
well known motor boat officials. 

Miss Minneapolis is a new boat built by 





UGLY DUCKLING IV SHOWED UP WELL, THOUGH SHE COULD NOT EQUAL 
THE REMARKABLE SPEED OF THE MINNEAPOLIS FLIER 


“Chris” Smith, and is powered with a new 
250 H. P. Sterling 8-cylinder motor, and 
she is undoubtedly the fastest boat of the 
year. She is a 20-footer and looks some- 
thing like Miss Detroit, except that her 
stern is plumb instead of flattening out aft 
as it does in the latter boat. 


Mobilizing Motor Boats 
| AST month we spoke of the Naval 


Training Cruise and the proposed 

plan to mobilize motor boats for the 
final week of the cruise. Apparently there 
has been some misunderstanding of the re- 
quirements, as owners with boats making 
less than 25 miles have been slow to enroll. 
The Navy Department, however, is anxious 
to get a great number of cruising motor 
boats of all types and will divide boats into 
four divisions. Division A includes the 20- 
milers that are seaworthy, can house four 
men, mount a one-pounder, are fitted with 
mast and yard for signaling, have interna- 
tional code flags, etc., are self-sustaining 
for forty-eight hours, and have a cruising 
radius of 100 miles. Division B includes 
boats that fulfil the requirements of Division 
A except as to speed; ten statute miles an 
hour being satisfactory. Division C will con- 
sist of fifteen-mile boats that can carry three 
men, run under ordinary weather conditions 
in harbors and bays, mount a light machine 
gun for temporary use, be self-sustaining 


(Continued on page 93.) 





IN SPITE OF HIGH WATER ‘AND FLOATING DRIFTWOOD FAST TIME WAS MADE AT ST. PAUL 
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The Government’s 


Scout Boat 














ITH the building of the many dif- 
W ferent types of so-called “scout 
cruisers,” and the realization of 

the value of a fleet of such boats as an 
auxiliary naval force in time of war, the 
U. S. Navy Department has attempted to 
standardize in a general way boats of this 
type by asking for competitive plans and 


would more readily meet its ideas of the 
requirements of a volunteer flotilla than 
those heretofore turned out. Realizing the 
restricted use of many of the craft already 
turned out, and yet keeping in mind the fact 
that the boats must be essentially pleasure 
craft and of use to their owners when not 
required by the navy, the department drafted 
its restrictions accordingly and asked for 


bids on one boat 65 feet in length or over, 
having a speed of at least 30 miles an hour 
for a period of four hours, and able to 
maintain a speed of 26 miles per hour in 
a moderate sea in the open ocean for a 
period of six hours; to be able to carry full 
load and fuel; proper complement of crew, 
stores and ammunition, and a three-pounder 
gun. The total cost was to be $28,000. The 
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other bid asked for a 45-footer, or one long 
enough for harbor and river patrol work. 

Out of a large number of designs sub- 
mitted for the former boat, the award was 
given to the Luders Marine Construction 
Company of Stamford, Conn., for producing 
a boat best fulfilling the exacting require- 
ments. The boat is, undoubtedly, different 
from most of the scout cruisers heretofore 
turned out, being 65 feet long over all, with 
the generous beam of 13 feet 3 inches, and 
4 feet 6 inches draft, thus insuring a power- 
ful, stable hull. The design is of the con- 
cave bottom, wave-collecting type, and at 
anchor, or at moderate speeds, the craft 
has all the appearance of being a round 
bilged boat. She has a slightly hogged 
sheer, a raised forward deck with a pro- 
nounced flaring bow, while the chine is 
rounded and disappears as soon as it leaves 
the water. 

In spite of the fact that 30 statute miles 
per hour had to be made, necessitating the 
installation of two 12-cylinder engines, 6- 
inch x 7-inch bore and stroke, with very 
large fuel capacity, the living accommoda- 
tions are good and amply fulfill the require- 
ments of a pleasure craft as well as for a 
naval vessel. The living quarters are divided 
by the engine room, which is amidships, and 
in the after-cabin under a low deck house 
is the main living room, 8 feet long, with 
dresser, table, lockers and the like. For- 
ward of this room is a large galley on one 
side and toilet room on the other, while 
forward of the latter is the wireless room, 
4 feet square, which, when not used as such, 
makes an excellent trunk room or locker. 
Forward of the engine room is a very com- 
plete stateroom with two beds, bureau, 
seat, clothes lockers and toilet room. The 
interior finish of both quarters is in white, 
with mahogany trim. The crew’s quarters 
are forward; provision being made to take 
care of four men if desired. In addition 
to these quarters there is ample storage 
space for ammunition, stores and the like. 

The engines, which drive twin-screws at 
1400 revolutions, develop 800 horsepower, 
while the tankage gives a radius of 500 
miles at 25 miles per hour; the main tanks 














VIDETTE, MR, REGINALD FOSTER’S NEW LAWLEY BUILT 45-FOOTER, DESIGNED BY ELLIOTT N. BURWELL. 
SHE IS POWERED WITH A 6-CYLINDER, 514 x 634, 85-H. P. STERLING 


holding 1800 gallons and reserve tank 300 
gallons. 

There is a shelter or conning tower lo- 
cated amidships and protecting the steering 
gear, engine room telegraph, etc. A battery 
of three searchlights, two 9-inch arc and 1 
14-inch incandescent, are located on top of 
this conning tower and is operated from in- 
side. Part of the assembly includes a short 
spar, carrying the forward end of the radio 
aerials, the mainmast being located in the 
after-house. This was made necessary 
by the position of the three-pounder gun, 
which is placed over the forward engine- 
room bulkhead, and commands an arc of 
fire of 270 degrees. The foundation for the 
gun is carefully planned and is amply strong, 
while the details of construction have the 
approval of the Department, which is a 
guarantee of strength. 

Work on the boat has been started, and 
when completed she will be stationed at 
either the Brooklyn or the Boston navy 
yards. It is hoped and expected that many 
yachtsmen will respond to the Navy De- 
partment’s progressive move, and that a 


number of duplicate boats will be ordered 
shortly. These boats are large enough to 
go outside and keep the sea, in reasonable 
weather, with comfort to officers and crew, 
which is not possible in boats from 40 to 
45 feet long. 


Vidette, A 45-Foot Fast 
Runabout 


One of the first motor boats to be 
launched this summer at Neponset, Mass., 
was the Vidette, owned by Reginald Foster 
of Boston, Mass., and powered with a Ster- 
ling 5% inch x 634 inch six-cylinder 85 
horsepower motor, turning a Columbiaa 
propeller 24 inches x 24 inches. 

Vidette is 45 feet long over all, 43 water 
line, 7 feet extreme beam, and 2 feet 9 
inches draft. She was designed by Elliot N. 
Burwell, Naval Architect, of Boston, Mass., 
and built by the Lawley Corporation. Her 
total weight ready for sea is 8300 pounds, 
and her speed on her maiden voyage, run- 
ning from Neponset to Manchester, Mass., 
bucking a heavy northwester, was 22 nauti- 
cal miles in 1 hour 10 minutes—not a bad 
performance. 

‘She is of the displacement type (round 
bottom), of very substantial construction, 
her frame being 1 inch x 1 inch, spaced 8 
inches, planking double, outer skin mahog- 
any, total thickness 1 inch; all decks, in- 
terior, etc., are mahogany. 

She is divided into five watertight com- 
partments, the amidships one holding the 
motor, which is housed under hinged covers 
and may be operated from below, as there 
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SIWASH, MR. CHARLES A. SCHIEREN’S NEW 78-FOOT CRUISER, DESIGNED AND BUILT BY THE GAS 
ENGINE & POWER CO. & C. L, SEABURY CO., CONSOL. HER DESCRIPTION 
APPEARED IN THE JUNE YACHTING 

















A 35-Foot Double Cabin Cruiser 


The accompanying profile and plans show 
an unusually pleasing and wholesome boat 
recently built for Messrs. Chadwick & 
Gray, of Chicago, by Dan Kidney & Son, 
of West De Pere, Wisconsin. 

The principal dimensions are 35% feet x 
8% feet x 23% feet. The frame is white 
oak and the planking 34-inch cypress. The 
finish of cockpit and cabin sides between 
fenders and deck will be natural oak, while 
the cabin interiors will be cream enamel 
with mahogany trim. There is a very 
roomy cockpit amidships, with all controls 
at steering wheel. The after cabin will 
sleep two and the forward cabin four on 
built-in transom lowers and pipe uppers. 
There is an unusual amount of full height 
hanging locker accommodation, often lack- 
ing in small cruisers. She is powered with 
a Sterling heavy duty Model D 2-cylinder 
5% x 7 engine rated 15 horsepower at 500 
revolutions per minute. Chadwick & Com- 



























































ye pany are Sterling distributors for Chicago. 
= is a seat for engineer and automobile steer- a great deal of attention, particuarly the The plan and profile are by Mr. L. V. B. 
or ing wheel and all controls. bow, which is of the old overhang style and Gray, and the hull lines and table of offsets 
r- There are two copper gasolene tanks, one which looks rather odd, as the photos will are by Mr. Louis Kromholz, N.A., of New 
5 in the forward compartment and one in the show. It is interesting to note that on a York City, embodying the general charac- 
a after compartment, which gives the boat a 50-hour test the motor developed 95 horse- teristics of his speed cruiser designs. A 
large cruising radius, while immediately power at 1200 revolutions per minute and maximum speed of 10 miles is expected. 
T forward and abaft the motor space are com- 103 horsepower at 1400 revolutions per With very little trouble a higher speed en- 
9 fortable cockpits of good depth, each with minute. The designer is working on the gine with four or six cylinders of approxi- 
¢ seats, chairs and motor top hoods for pro- lines of a similar launch to the order of a _ mately the same piston displacement could 
vi tection from the elements. Minnesota yachtsman, which will be 47 feet be installed and speeds of 15 to 18, or pos- 
r The boat is now in daily use by her owner long, 7 feet 8 inches beam, with two motors sibly 20 miles obtained, as the boat was 
‘. in and around Magnolia and is attracting of 100 horsepower each. designed with this contingency in mind. 
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PARRAKEET, A I2-MILE HOUSEBOAT, DESIGNED BY C. ANDRADE, JR. 


Parrakeet, An Unusual House 
Boat 


A very unusual house-boat which has 
been built this year is the Parrakeet, de- 
signed by C. Andrade, Jr., for his own use. 
She might almost be termed an express 
house-boat, if two words of such widely 
different meaning can be compounded. 

She is 50% feet in length, 12-feet beam, 
2 feet 3 inches draft and is powered with a 
4-cylinder 5% inches x 6 inches high-speed 
motor. Her speed is 12 miles per hour. 
She is unusually completely fitted inside for 
living aboard and answers all the require- 
ments of a modern house-boat. 


Pronto, A Sedan Boat 


A 30-mile “Speedway” Sedan runabout 
was recently delivered to Mr. J. W. 
*ackard, of Warren, Ohio, for use at Lake- 
wood, N. Y. The Pronto, as she is called, 
is of the popular new type of sedan run- 
about developed this year by the builders, 
the Gas Engine and Power Company and 
Charles L. Seabury & Company, Cons., of 
Morris Heights, New York. 

She is a displacement boat, is smooth 
running at high speed, with no objectionable 
features, such as spray or pounding. The 
sheer line is long and straight, the sheer 
very full forward, with a broad, round stern. 
The sedan cabin is worked out nicely over 
the after end of the cockpit. The cabin 
contains a ‘thwartship seat aft, with a toilet 
under. There is also space for two chairs, 
wash basin and ice box carefully concealed 
in accessible places. The forward part of 
the cockpit is open, with permanent divided 


seats forward. The power plant is installed 
under hinged covers forward. As the boat 
is new in design, the engine is also brand 
new, being the first of the new 150-horse- 
power model Speedways to be turned out. 
The operation of the motor was even better 
than was anticipated: at full speed the run- 
ning of the engine was hardly noticeable, 
with no vibration or noise. When the en- 
gine covers were lifted, after a hard run 
of six hours, the motor appeared as though 
it had just been removed from a show win- 
dow—no overheating, no oil splashing, no 
odor. 

The construction of the Pronto is of the 
best. The hull is of two thicknesses of ma- 
hogany, with mahogany decks and joiner 
work. The cabin is fitted with drop win- 
dows, with forward and after doors. Elec- 
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PRONTO, A 30-FOOT SPEEDWAY SEDAN RUNABOUT. 


tric lights are distributed as necessary, in 
connection .with the electric self-starter. 
Her dimensions are 37 feet by 6 feet by 2 
feet 6 inches. 


Answers to Racing Problem 


The following answers have been received 
to the Racing Problem published in the July 
number : 

In my opinion B, being the overtaking 
boat, was at fault and should be disqualified. 
According to the racing rules, it is incum- 
bent upon her to keep clear until she has 
drawn entirely ahead of A. A had a right 
to bear up, to keep B from going to wind- 
ward. When B has elected to pass to lee- 
ward, A has a right to a straight course to 
the next mark and B should have given her 
room on that course. It is not shown that 
A bore away to prevent B passing to lee- 
ward, and the submerged obstructions do 
not figure in the problem, 

Your truly, A. B. 

In my opinion the boat A was at fault in 
the racing situation given in the July num- 
ber. Having chosen to pass to leeward, A 
should not have borne away, but should 
have left B room. A should therefore be 
disqualified, i. ees 

We believe that the former answer is the 
correct one. The overtaken boat has a right 
to a straight course to the next mark, and 
any boat passing her to leéward must figure 
on her sailing that course, and allow plenty 
of room. B, being the overtaking boat, was 
at fault.—[Eprror. ] 


The Propeller as a Log 


The revolutions of the screw propeller af- 
ford the most accurate measure of the speed 
of a vessel and the distance steamed. The 
revolutions of the propeller (engine speed ) 
can be obtained by a small instrument called 
a tachometer. By running over a measured 
mile (or other known distance) at various 
engine speeds, the revolutions correspond- 
ing to various speeds can be obtained and 
tabulated. Allowance must be made for 
currents. 





WITH HER NEW MODEL I50-H. P. SPEEDWAY 


SHE STEPS ALONG AT A 30-MILE GAIT 
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DESIGN FOR AN 18-FOOT RACING BOAT UNDER THE BRITISH BOAT RACING ASSOCIATION’S RULE BY H. L. D. CRAVEN, R. N. L. 0.°A., 25.75 FEET; BEAM, 5% FEET ; 


Discussion of Small Types 


The following letter from one of 
YACHTING’S readers in Ireland, comment- 
ing on yachting conditions in Great 
Britain during the war, and discussing 
fin-keel boats whose designs, as published 
in Yachting Monthly, we criticised as be- 
ing a step backward, is most interesting 
and worthy of thought: 


BELFAST, IRELAND. 

Your recent letter to hand. Do you 
think that the fin-keel boat per se is really 
bad? My impression is (I speak with all 
diffidence) that there are fin-keelers and 
fin-keelers. The short fin with the bal- 
anced rudder, I agree with you, is an 
abomination. We had some little boats by 
Linton Hope of this type a few years 
ago, and in a hard breeze they were just 
a humbugging nuisance. But I have 
sailed in boats with a long fin with the 
rudder hanging on the after end of it 
and these have been very sweet boats to 
steer. G. U. Laws, of Burnham Crouch, 
has designed some very nice little week- 
end cruisers of this type. A very well- 
known little cruiser in Burnham— 
Rani—had originally a short fin; the 
fin was brought out aft to meet the rud- 
der and the boat's behavior was entirely 
changed. If I am right in my contention 
that a fin-keel boat can be made a well- 
balanced boat it certainly is a cheap type 
of bcat and a very pleasant boat to steer 
in fine weather. 

I shall most certainly read carefully 
what you say about the “Universal Rule.” 
The boats produced to this rule I have 
always thought lovely little boats. My 
idea was that the rule might have been 
thoroughly exploited. That is, if we 


DRAFT, 4 FEET 


adopt it, and our designers, as they nat- 
urally would, copied your best models, 
there would be no further progress to be 
made. This would eliminate the great 
interest that attaches to new boats. And 
it is these new boats coming out every 
year that give yacht racing the zest, es- 
pecially for men like myself who cannot 
aftord to build these boats, but who get 
no end of delight in watching other men’s 
boats ‘racing. I have always contended 
that these rich men who bring out new 
boats are public benefactors and give 
pleasure to all. 

For the poor man, and after all 99 per 
cent of us are poor, the one-design class 


is a Godsend. We, in Belfast Lough, 
es 
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have stuck to the one-design class for 
two generations, with the result that rac- 
ing is going strong in bad years and good 
years and we get no end of fun out of 
these boats. In my experience if a man 
wants to do a little cruising as well, the 
one-design class is the thing, as we can 
have the boats designed to suit our own 
waters. But undoubtedly the one-design 
class does just lack the element of surprise 
and anticipation that an open class can 
give, and the interest is entirely local. I 
can read with great interest and look for- 
ward to the published results of the racing 
on the Solent and the Clyde of the Y. R. A 
classes, but what is happening with the 
Burnham one-design class or with the one- 
design boats in Dublin does not interest me 
or anybody else outside the immediate lo- 
cality. 

Class racing has been neglected in both 
our countries, as you say, but I do not think 
this is the fault of the boats; it is the fault 
of the men, and this fault will be remedied 
by the present war. A European war is a 
drastic remedy, but undoubtedly the 
younger generation were getting to be a set 
of slackers. They wouldn’t sail boats, they 
wouldn't play football, but doddle away 
their Saturday afternoons talking foolish 
talk to foolish girls; and, honestly, I think 
most sensible girls despise a boy who can 
find nothing to do on a Saturday afternoon 
than sit in a moving-picture house. This 
year has shown what a poor thing the sum- 
mer is without the yachts and without the 
yachting men. 

The Yachting Monthly is trying the 
Boat Racing Association rule out on paper, 
so that if the tendency looks to be in the 
wrong direction this can be remedied in 
good time. And it certainly would be a 
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fine thing if we could get the same rule for 
both countries. Few men can afford to 
take a boat across the Atlantic, but it 
would mean that we could occasionally 
have an American designed boat on this 
side to keep us up to the mark and vice 
versa. 

With the International Rule we were 
really playing down. With the exception 
of one Norwegian designer very few of 
the Continental men could touch our men. 
This is a bad thing, one always wants to 
be playing against and sailing against bet- 
ter men. 

Yours faithfully, 
Conway Ross. 


Navajo III, a Comfortable Cruiser 
Though the typical 1916 power yacht is 
an éxpress cruiser, there have been built 
many out-and-out cruisers combining the 
maximum of comfort with fair speed and 
economical gasolene consumption. 

The Navajo III, just delivered to Mr. 
Arthur P. Clapp by the Gas Engine & Power 
Company and C. L. Seabury Company, Con- 
solidated, is such a craft. She is 67 feet 
long overall, 13 feet beam, with a draft of 
3 feet 6inches. Her 120-horsepower Speed- 
way drives her 13 miles per hour. 

Her cabin plan is well laid out and the 
accommodations are roomy. Forward is 
a chain locker and large foc’s’le with four 
berths, abaft which is a store room and 
the galley. Next comes the engine room, 
with the fuel tanks each side. Abaft the 
engine room are two staterooms for the 
owner, next to which are the companionway 
and toilet to starboard, and a berth to port 
that may be curtained off to make a state- 
room. Aft is a comfortable double state- 
room. The dining saloon is forward in a 


sunk house, abaft which is the bridge deck 
with steering wheel and complete motor 
controls. 

Navajo III is a good sea boat despite her 
She is equipped with elec- 


moderate draft. 





NAVAJO III, MR. ARTHUR P. CLAPP’S NEW CRUISER, BUILT BY THE GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. AND CHARLES L, SEABURY & CO., CON. 


SPEEDWAY DRIVES HER I3 MILES AN HOUR 


tric light and all the latest devices for the 
owner’s comfort. She will be used for 
cruising on Long Island Sound and to the 
eastward. 


Sailing Through the Puffs 


UTSIDE of sailing a boat in very 
O light airs and getting the most out 
of her, probably the hardest kind of 
sailing, particularly for a novice, is on a 
puffy, flawy day when the wind not only 
comes in varying force but from widely 
different directions; and no matter how 
large or seaworthy the vessel may be, the 
helmsman must be constantly on the alert, 
keeping his ‘weather eye lifting” for the 
puffs. Under these conditions not only 
must the helmsman keep his eye on the 
luff of the mainsail when sailing by the 
wind but also on the water, watching out 
for the squalls which darken its surface. 
If they catch him unawares they are apt to 
cause him considerable damage. 

In steering a boat under these conditions 
the helmsman should sit up to windward, 
where he can get a view of the water on 
his weather side. These puffs when they 
come are apt to vary several degrees, so that 
one moment he is sailing full and the next 
he may be headed way up in the wind and 
find his sails suddenly taken aback, slatting 
like a coasting schooner tacking ship; or 
they may come from broad off his beam 
and bring an undue strain on gear and rig- 
ging. A good helmsman will make the most 
of these “luffing puffs,” as they are called, 
and let his boat come up the minute they 
hit until the luff of his mainsail is just 
a-shiver, working out to windward all the 
time. It is in such conditions that the value 
of helmsmanship is most apparent, and 
those that make the most of these puffs are 
the ones that get their boats to windward 
the fastest. 

The hardest of these puffs to handle are 
probably the “breaking off” puffs; for if 
they head you and catch you aback, you are 
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nonplussed for a moment whether to put 
the helm hard up, in order to let her pay 
off and get going again, or put it down. If 
this happens at night, when you can’t see 
from which direction the puff is coming, and 
don’t know how far you will have to pay 
her off, it’s apt to be especially disconcert- 
ing, particularly to the novice. After hav- 
ing pulled your helm up to let her pay off 
you must not let her run off too far, but 
should ease the helm quickly and meet her 
as she gathers way and then let her come 
up until she is sailing “full and by” with 
the luff shivering again. The same sensa- 
tion often happens when sailing through 
the lee of a larger boat which blankets you 
and lets the boat come up on an even keel. 
Under these conditions do not yank the 
helm up to keep her off, but let her fore- 
reach on the same course, watching her until 
she meets the true breeze again. 

The “luffing puff” when the wind frees 
is less difficult to cope with than the break- 
ing off puff, but is for an instant more 
alarming as the yacht is suddenly knocked 
down until the water surges along the lee 
deck and she is buried half way to the cabin 
house. If taken unawares by such a puff 
a vessel may run way off the wind, though 
a well designed boat with a fairly long keel 
will usually luff of her own accord; but the 
boat’s behavior depends on the idiosyn- 
crasies of each vessel. While the tendency 
of a boat would be to luff into the wind the 
first effect is usually for her to lie down and 
wallow, bringing a great strain on running 
and standing rigging. If the puff hits with- 
out warning and the vessel heels to a great 
angle there will be but little extra pull on 
the tiller and the helm must be shoved down 
steadily, still retaining complete control, 
until she gradually luffs and lifts her rail 
out of the water; then she will gain head- 
way, get going, and the tiller will have to 
be put up in order to keep her off and let 
her sail through the puff. If, however, the 
boat is not knocked down badly, she will 
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THE LOCKS ON THE NEW BARGE CANAL HAVE LIFTS 
VARYING FROM 6 TO 40 FEET 


WITH TWO PEOPLE ABOARD AND 150 POUNDS OF 
DUFFLE ROOM WAS AT A PREMIUM 


probably “gripe’’ and the tiller will have 
to be forced up to keep her off. 

Full advantage should be taken of the 
puff, however, and the boat kept sailing 
through it close enough to keep the luff of 
the mainsail shaking; and even more, if the 
puff is a very hard one. In fact, in a very 
hard squall a boat can be sailed through it 
shaking, with only the after parts of her 
sails filled. It is wonderful what a hard 
puff a boat can be nursed through without 
carrying anything away. As long as the 
boat is traveling and she feels the helm she 
can usually be handled, either luffing or 
bearing away, according to the direction of 
the puff, without any danger. 

Of course, a keel boat with a lead mine 
under water can carry on and stand up 
much better than a centerboarder, which 
often has to be nursed through the puffs 
and handled with great care and skill; but, 
after knowing your boat, you gain confi- 
dence in her ability as well as in your own 
and can sail her through the puffs without 
killing her headway, making the most of 
them to get the boat ahead on her course. 
In sailing dead before the wind the puffs 
are not felt as much, except that with the 


THE OVERLAND TRIP TO LAKE GEORGE FROM 
TICONDEROGA 


THE LOCKS ARE 328 FEET BY 45 FEET, SO THERE WAS 
ROOM ENOUGH FOR THE CANOE 


LAKE GEORGE IS ONE OF THE PRETTIEST SHEETS OF 
WATER IN THE COUNTRY 


sloop rig the tendency is to make the boat 
broach to, and it is often hard to give her 
sufficient helm to keep her off. Under these 
circumstances, if the puff lasts long the 
peak can be slacked away, first taking up 
on the toppinglifts, and the boat kept on her 
course much easier. 

Don’t attempt to sit down to leeward in 
sailing in squally weather but keep up to 
windward where you have better control of 
your boat. If you cannot see over the 
weather rail yourself have someone up 
there to “keep his eye peeled” for the puffs 
which show on the water. 


To Lake George with an 
Outboard Motor 


Wishing to test the -capacity of the 
portable motor in a long trip, two young 
men fitted an Evinrude in an 18-foot canoe, 
and left New Rochelle for Lake George. 
The course was through the Sound, the East 
River, Bronx Kills, Harlem River, Spuyten 
Duyvil Creek and the Hudson to Yonkers, 
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Photographs by L. W. Hutchins 


THE FEMININE MEMBER INSISTS ON MAKING 
HERSELF USEFUL 


PORTABLE MOTORS AND SUBMERGED ROCKS SHOULD 
CERTAINLY BE KEPT APART 


where the first stop was made. Yonkers 
was left in the early morning and the next 
stop was at Catskill, a stretch of 13 hours 
steady running. Leaving Catskill, a call 
was made at Coeymans and gasolene was 
taken at Castleton. The old canal was en- 
tered at Troy and the new barge canal at 
Waterford, where a camp was made. Five 
hours of the run on this day were made in 
a drenching rain and considerable man- 
ceuvring had to be done at the locks. 

The next day good speed was made 
through the canal considering the time lost 
in locking, and an all-night run brought the 
travelers to Ticonderoga. Here the canoe 
was put on a truck and hauled over to Lake 
George and a 20-mile run made up the Lake 
to the camp, where the feminine member of 
the party was waiting. The total distance 
covered was 278 miles, and the actual run- 
ning time was 42 hours, giving an average 
speed of 6.6 miles per hour on a consump- 
tion of 13 gallons of gasolene and 6% pints 
of lubricating oil. The motor was a stock 
Evinrude single cylinder canoe motor with 
magneto, and was just out of the shop. It 
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stood the gruelling test well, and quit only 
when the pilot tried to take a short cut over 
a submerged ledge of rocks. 


Bayside Yacht Club Active 

The Bayside Yacht Club is enjoying a 
prosperous year under its new commodore, 
Mr. Wm. H. Jones. The club has a waiting 
list and nearly forty junior members in ad- 
dition to the three hundred regulars. It 
offers many advantages to its members. 
The attractive clubhouse, situated on Little 
Neck Bay, provides excellent dining-room 
service, and an entertainment and dance is 
given every Saturday night.. The club 
motor-bus meets all trains. 

The racing this year has been keen—five 
classes competing. The well-known Bay- 
side Birds divide the interest with the new 
one-design Bees. These boats were built, 
not for speed but for comfortable sailing, 
and are shorter and beamier than the Birds. 
In stiff breezes they hold their own with the 
Birds and even with the Star boats. 

The courses sailed are in sight of the 
clubhouse, so that members and _ friends 
have a good view of the racing. Several of 
the younger generation are handling racers 
and learning the fine points of the game. 


The Ark 


A Monthly Column Devoted to Houseboats 
and Houseboaters 


Conducted by GERALD TAYLOR WHITE 


find that pleasure will be marred by 

the presence of hordes of mosquitoes 
and flies. In the ordinary type of cruising 
boat, with small port holes and the one or 
two companionways, the screening problem 
is not a serious one. The screening of the 
modern houseboat, however, with its many 
large windows, is a matter that will require 
some little thought. 

The ordinary black wire netting used on 
shore is absolutely no use on salt water. A 
month’s service will rot it all to pieces. 
There is a variety of netting on the market 
that is galvanized or sheradized, that will 
give very good service unless salt water 
spray is allowed to wet it continually. The 
best screens are made of finely woven cop- 
per wire. These are, naturally, very ex- 
pensive, but a good set should last several 
seasons. Many hardware stores sell copper 
screens with wooden frames. After ex- 
posure to the rigors of houseboat service 
these frames will warp and twist, and tear 
the wire to pieces. Do not use any framing 
that is not either brass or copper. 

The usual method of mounting screens on 
a houseboat is to hinge them to the outside 
of the window at the top. A hook inside, 
at the bottom, will keep the screen in place. 
It is bad policy to screw the screens fast on 
the outside, as it will be impossible to wash 
the outside of the windows without remov- 
ing the screens. Companionway and door 
screens should be equipped with spring 
hinges, so that forgetful guests will not 


[ many anchorages the houseboater will 





THE NEW 18-FOOT BEE CLASS OF THE BAYSIDE YACHT CLUB. 
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leave them open. Rubber bumpers or 
checks will prevent slamming. 

As the upper deck of nearly all house- 
boats is left open for use as an outdoor 
living room is, it is usually necessary to 
have at least a portion of this deck enclosed. 
Many houseboaters will feel that they can 
not afford copper wire screens for this ser- 
vice, and ordinary cotton mosquito bar will 
be satisfactory. This material sells for 
about thirteen cents for a piece seventy-two 
inches wide and one yard long. It comes 
in both green and white. The green is, 
without doubt, the least noticeable; but the 
color is bound to run when wet. Get the 
white netting and mount it so that it is 
easily removable for washing. For inclos- 
ing an upper deck the netting can be fas- 
tened to the edge of the awning with tapes, 
and arranged with a hem on the bottom 
through which a round stick can be run 
to form a roller. Tape run from the outside 
of the awning under the roller and up on 
the awning frame will act as raising and 
lowering gear. Tapes at the ends of the 
stick will hold the netting down in a breeze, 
although, to save it from ruin, the netting 
should always be raised when there is any 
real wind. 

Houseboaters, in some sections, will find 
that the minute sand flies are more trouble- 
some than mosquitoes. These pests will get 
through the finest mesh. The only method 
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THEY ARE ROOMY, ABLE AND SMART 


DESIGNED AND BUILT BY GEORGE L. CHAISSON 


of preventing their crawling in is to paint 
the screens with a mixture of kerosene and 
citronella about half and half; this mixture 
should be painted on the screen before sun- 
down and again as late as possible. Unless 
there is considerable wind the mixture will 
retain its smell until daylight comes to drive 
the pests away. 


Making the Land 


When approaching land or an unfamiliars 
harbor the navigator must know the draft* 
of the vessel. He must make himself 
familiar with every detail of the charts he 
will use and must form a mental picture of ° 
the land and the aids to navigation that he 
will sight. Allowance must be made for 
the effect of the position of the sun or moon 
on the appearance of the objects sighted. 
He must be familiar with the characteristics 
of all lights, buoys, fog signals, and other 
aids to navigation that he will use, and with 
the state of the tide and currents in channels 
he will navigate. He should select, before- 
hand, the objects that he will use for bear- 
ings. He should carefully check all buoys 
to prevent confusion. Ranges should be 
selected and lines drawn to indicate safe 
courses and danger bearings where possible. 
The track of a vessel entering port should 
be laid down on a chart before entering, and 
this should be carefully inspected to see that 
it leads clear of all possible danger. 
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“CHELSEA: 


EIGHT-DAY, HIGH-GRADE 


SHIP'S BELL. 
CLOCKS 


And Non-Striking Clocks—Practically Waterproof Cases 


for use on 


YACHTS, STEAMSHIPS. MOTOR BOATS, HOUSEBOATS, Etc. 


Also Clocks for Finest Residences, 
Clubs and Automobiles 


The Standard of the World 


On Sale by Highest Class Jewelers 


and Dealers in Nautical Instruments 
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which like other “GREAT LAKES 
TWO BOAT CRAFT,” stand for service, satis- 


faction and safety. 


























CHELSEA CLOCK CO., 16 State St., BOSTON, MASS. 

















Yacht 


Insurance 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF ALL 


MARINE LINES; INCLUDING 
YACHTS AND POWER BOATS. 


Boston 
Insurance Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 87 KILBY STREET, BOSTON MASS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: BALTIMORE OFFICE: 
66 BEAVER STREET CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG. 














Forty foot ‘‘V’’ bottom Military Type Express Cruiser, a most striking com- 
bination of speed, seaworthiness and comfort. Ask Alfred I. DuPont, Wilming- 
ton, Del., Wm. H. Gilbert, Alexandria Bay, New York, Mrs. Ida M. Seybert, Tampa, 
Fla. Send for Bulletin 222. 











Thirty foot, eleven passenger family runabout of displacement type. Ask P. F. 
Volland, Chicago, H. E. King, Calumet, Sewell Avery, Chicago, J. Hall Taylor. 
Chicago. Send for bulletin 550. 


““GREAT LAKES CRAFT,” built in the largest and best equipped 
works in the United States devoted exclusively to the construction of high 
grade pleasure boats, include runabouts varying in length from 16 to 40 
feet, and in capacity from 2 to 16 passengers, and in speed from 10 to 
40 m. p. h., and in price from $500.00 to $5,000.00, also a line of standard- 
ized cruisers of various sizes and types ranging in length from 30 to 150 
feet, and in capacity from 4 to 40 passengers, and in speed from 10 to 40 
m. p. h., and in price from $2,500 to $50,000. 

Immediate or practically immediate deliveries can be made of 16, 18, 21, 
26 and 30 foot runabouts, and of 31, 36, 40 and 48 foot cruisers. 

Inquiries should indicate approximately the size and type of boat de- 
sired, the number of persons to be accommodated, the speed required and 
the waters to be navigated. 

Visitors are always made welcome at our works, the largest and best 
equipped of their kind devoted exclusively to the construction of high 
grade pleasure boats. 


Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation 


MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. 


Censult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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Lloyd's Register of American Yachts—1916 


Lloyd’s Register of American Yachts for 1916 
is of more than usual interest from the fact that 
the changes through the disappearance of old 
yachts and the addition of new ones are indica- 
tive of a radical remodeling of the entire Ameri- 
can pleasure fleet. The rapidly decreasing list of 
old yachts is still headed by the schooner America 
(1851) not recently in commission, but still care- 
fully kept by the son and grandson of Gen. Ben- 
jamin F. Butler, who owned her for many years; 
as the most notable vessel in the history of Amer- 
ican yachting, it is to be hoped that she will be 
kept afloat as long as posoible. 

The oldest of the yachts which disappear this 
year is the sloop Undine, built by J. McGarrick 
in 1866 for the late W. M. Brasher, once a well- 
known yacht owner of the Brooklyn Yacht Club. 
She has done good service as a cruiser on the 
Maine Coast, for ‘the last seven years with auxil- 
iary power, but she is now dismantled and con- 
verted to a freighter. Next in point of age is 
the schooner Viking, modeled by J. B. Van 
Deusen and built by the Poillons in 1872 for 
the late Mahlon Sands, who took her to England 
two years later. In the eighties she was well 
known under the ownership of the late Col. J. 
Mason Loomis and in 1896 she was purchased by 
the late James D. Smith of the New York Yacht 
Club. She was converted to an auxiliary in 
1¢02, and since Mr. Smith’s death in 1909 she 
has been used by his daughter, who sold her last 
fall for commercial use. Another old yacht that has 
gone is the schooner Water Witch, modeled and 
built ky D. O. Richmond of Mystic, and so long 
known about New York under the ownership of 
the late David Banks and as the flagship of the 
Atlantic Yacht Club. 

The passing of such old vessels is of little in- 
terest save to those who remember them in their 
racing days, but the removal of comparatively 
modern yachts is a matter of serious concern to 
all interested in the prosperity of the sport. The 
breaking up of the cup defender Columbia, whose 
lead keel, according to reports, is now widely 
distributed in the form cr bullets over different 
European battle grounds, was a matter of course: 
she being the last of the great fleet which began 
with Colonia and Vigilart and ended with Re- 
liance. Except Colonia, now a comfortable 
cruiser under the name of Corona, all have now 
passed under the sledges of the wreckers, to- 
gether with the first three Shamrocks. It is a 
different matter, however, when such fine yachts 
as the sisters Muriel and Princess (the first 
Elmina), and the auxiliary Tekla, are sold for 
breaking up. These three steel schooners, of 
excellent model and cruising proportions, were 
designed by the late A. Cary Smith and built as 
recently as IcOI-1902; good for many years of 
cruising service, and yet there is no sale for them 
to-day. In their company is the composite 
schooner Endymion, designed by C. H. Crane 
and built in 1899, the big wooden auxiliary 
schooner Grace II, originally Hoosier (1co2), and 
Shepherdess (1905), a vessel of the same general 
type. 

The war is in part responsible for the changes 
among the largest class of steam yachts, the 
Winchester having been sold for the use of the 
Canadian Government, while the Josephine, Co- 
lumbia and Waturus were purchased bv the Rus- 
sian Government. Another large steam yacht, 
however, has been sold since the Register was 
printed, to be used for carrying fish in Norwe- 
gian waters. This is the Peregrine, built of steel 
= 18c6, and by no means out of date for her 
ype. 

The compilation of a comnlete list of new 
yachts is a matter of much difficulty when busi- 
ness is as active as it has been this year; de- 
signers and builders alike are tardy in reporting 
new work, and owners as a rule defer the naming 
of their yachts to the last possible moment. The 
list as it stands to date, compiled from many 
sources of information. shows a total of 183 
yachts launched since January 1, 1916, or now 


under construction in the States—all yachting be- 
ing at a standstill in Canada. Of this number, 
the greatest on record, 170 will be found entered 
by name in the 1916 Register; the others being 
unnamed up to the first week in June. An 
analysis of this fleet shows that sail still holds a 
place, either alone or with the gasolene engine 
as an auxiliary. There are two sailing schooners, 
two Class “P” boats, and a new one-design class 
of 40-footers, in addition to several classes of 
small one-design sloops. Several fine auxiliary 
schooners, ketches and yawls have also been 
added to the fleet. In the power division there 
is but one steam yacht of the torpedo-boat type. 

The gasolene and Diesel-engined division is 
too large to permit of more than brief mention, 
tut a study of the book will show many interest- 
ing craft. The main. development is in the line 
of the larger and faster cruising yachts with more 
powerful engines, and the same aim at higher 
speeds through a change of model and the use 
of larger engines is evident through all the smaller 
classes. Many additions have been made to the 
established types of small and large raised-deck 
cruisers, high-speed day launches and the shoal- 
draft cruisers with deck cabins, but the one no- 
table feature of the year’s building is the pre- 
dominance of the naval type; yachts designed in 
close imitation of torpedo boats, patrol boats and 
despatch boats, the recognized requirements of a 
pleasure vessel being subordinated to extreme 
speed, naval type of fittings and war color. This 
brings up two very important questions: first, 
as to the influence, good or bad, of this movement 
on yachting as a sport; second, as to the actual 
tenefit which may be realized in the event of war? 

The 1916 Register contains the particulars of 
3°89 yachts, with the names and addresses of their 
owners, the particulars of 583 yacht clubs and 41 
associations within the limts of the United States. 
Canada and the West Indies; the burgees of 6c8 
yachting organizations and the private signals of 
1825 yachtsmen. 

The book is published by Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping, 17 Battery Place, New York City. 


South Boston Yacht Club Regatta 


The second handicap race of the South Boston 
Yacht Club was sailed on July 1 over an eight- 
mile course. Twenty-five boats came to the line 
in a heavy northwest wind that kicked up a lively 
chop, and gave promise of trying out new gear 
pretty severely. 

The boats were divided into four classes— 
three for sail and one for power—and were raced 
on special handicaps, which gave very good re- 
sults. as the summary shows. Several of the fleet 
remained at their moorings, fearing the effect of 
the breeze on untried gear, but enough boats came 
to the line to furnish great sport. 

In the first division the old champion of the 
Massachusetts Bay 25-footers, Sally VII. opposed 
a small fleet of veteran racing boats—Jingo and 
Limosa, 25-footers; Urchin, a 22: Robin Hood 
II, Tunipoo and Sintram, 21’s, the latter a Herre- 
shoff boat and a famous sailer. The second di- 
vision was made up of sonder boats, 18-footers, 
21-footers, and some unclassed boats with a good 
turn of speed. Most of the skippers in this divi- 
sion are youngsters, and they race with a spirit 
that makes the war in Europe seem tame by com- 
parison. The third class was given for the 
X-dories, one of the snappiest classes on the coast 
—and one of the wettest. 

The warning gun was fired at 3 P. M., and a 
few minutes afterward the flagship of a neighbor- 
ing cluh dropped anchor a short distance from the 
committee boat and fired several guns. Urchin, 
Robin Hood II, and Tunipoo. mistaking this for 
their starting gun, were over the line and way, and 
all efforts to call them back were unavailing until 
they had turned the first mark: then seeing their 
mistake they withdrew. Urchin had parted her 
peak halliards just as she rounded, and limped 
off to her mooring. Sally VII and Jingo got 
away on the gun at 3:10, followed nearly three 
minutes later by Limosa and Sintram, both late 


at the line by reason of parted jib sheets, but 


_ gamely starting in what looked like a hopeless 


effort to overtake the leader. Limosa, a new- 
comer in the class, and greatly undersparred 
proved a whale in the heavy going, passed Jingu 
before she had sailed two-thirds of the course, 
end roared on after Sally; but the handicap ot 
her late start proved too much, and she finished 
in second place four minutes behind the leader 
Sintram also sailed a good race, takitig third 
place from Jingo on allowance. 

The second division, numbering eleven boats, 
got away to a beautiful start, and hung together 
like a hive of bees all the way to the first mark. 
Lady came to grief soon after the start, carrying 
away her halliards and dropping out. Soon after 
rounding the first mark, the Tern, a fast sonder 
Foat, went to the front and was never headed, 
winning by a margin of one minute over Dorothy. 
Less than a minute behind Dorothy came C. S. 
Thomas’ bobtailed sonder boat Bandit, while 
fourth money went to the 18-footer Reina, which 
crossed the line fifteen seconds later. 

In the third class, Shadow romped away from 
J. J., and crossed the line five minutes to the good. 
The third entry, Bessie, carried away her rudder 
just as she crossed the starting line, and after an 
unsuccessful effort to keep her on the course with 
an oar her skipper, H. Van Dongen, headed for 
the club house and withdrew. 

Barbara won the handicap power boat class 
from a good field, as the summary shows: 


FIRST DIVISION—START 3:10. 


Corrected 

Finish. Time. 

a RR SO eee ere 4:13:07 52:46 
Limoen, Peter Croy........-....20-05 4:19:27 56:21 
Sintram, Sheraton and Green.......... 4:26:18 57:41 
ee ne 4:22:29 _ 59:23 
Tamipoo, W. C. Treat............ Started too soon and withdrew 
Robin Hood, W. H. Hanley....... Started too soon and withdrew 


Urchin, E. A. Monahan........... Started too soon and withdrew 


SECOND DIVISION—START 3:15. 


Corrected 

Finish. Time. 

Tern, Charles E. Benton.......... Lene 4:23:48 1:06:48 

Dorothy, Paul Cogan................- 4:28:47 1:07:47 

SS So & OS ee 4:27:43 1:08:43 

WE i IE ovncsvevcecesvee 4:29:58 1:08:58 

Acanthus, Dr. A. V. Cogan............ 4:31:11 1:09:11 

Osprey II., Lee, Sargent and Monahan. . 4:31:15 1:10:15 

eee Oe SRP re re 4:29:22 1:10:22 

ere eee 4:33:48 1:14:48 

Merlin, A. MacLachlan............... 4:34:55 1:15:55 

fA Ere ree 4:42:52 1:19:52 
X—DORIES. START 3:25. 

Elapsed 

Finish Time. 

Bessie, H. Van Dongen........... Carried away rudder (withdrew) 

Shadow, Shepheard and Pine.......... 4:39:31 1:14:31 

(vos & 6 eee 4:44:27 1:19:27 


POWER BOATS. 


Finish. 
ee FP Pee er ore eT Tere 4:54:32 
Beachcomber, Shepheard and Peterson............. 4:59:56 
NS Oy Re ieee 5:00:27 
Pe Oe Gk, NS SIO... sick sect pekitewevess 5:02:01 
Bir, 2 SN oo, o's vies otiev av dvedeen aes 5:02:07 


On July 15 and 16 there were two racing runs 
of the club fleet to Marblehead and back for the 
flag officers’ cups, but at this writing results are 
not attainable. 


Atlantic Race Week and Race Around 
Long Island 


The Atlantic Yacht Club Race Week provides 
an interesting schedule of events, and will be held 
from August 21 to 25. Suitable prizes will be 
awarded the winners in eech class, a first prize if 
two or more start, a second prize if four start, and 
a third when there are seven or more starters in 
any class in each day’s race. Prizes on the same 
basis will be given for the point winners of the 
three series races. On August 21 a race will be 
held for sailing yachts, with ladies at the helm. 
On the 22d, 23d and 24th the three series races 
will be run. On August 26 there will be started 
a long-distance race around Long Island, finish- 
ing at New Rochelle, for a cup offered by Com- 
modore Petersen, distance about 200 miles. A 
number of Sound and Gravesend Bay boats have 
entered and more should do so, as this is an ideal 
long-distance course. 
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GRAY 12-15 H. P. 
“D Jr.” i io 
Now Ready }§ __ tf | Cylinder - 






Other Sizes 
3 to 90 H. P, 


YOUR NEW 1917 MARINE ENGINE 


@ Yours because the ‘“‘D Junior” embodies what your ideal 
engine calls for—something newer—something better. 

@ Power? Yes, tremendous—more power than ever before 
developed with the same bore and stroke—figures prove it. 

@ Quiet? Absolutely—no harsh bark—no discordant clatter— 
only the soft purr of an electric motor. 

@ Clean? Perfectly—all moving parts enclosed oil tight—sum- 
mer white apparel for the ladies possible here. 

@ Control? Perfect—electric starter if desired, from highest 
speed to slowest at touch of the throttle—an engine a girl can 
operate. 

@ Speed? All you want—more snap and pep than ever before 
shown in a Marine motor. 

Q Price? Surprisingly low—quality considered. GRAY facili- 
ties and quantity output the sole reason. 

@ Yes and with it all ‘“‘D Junior” gives you motor excellence of a 
degree that furnishes a new sense of boating enjoyment. Learn 
more about it and ask for three catalogs on Boats. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., “Shas. 











Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Foster Cigarettes in the World 
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ENAMEL 


For Large or Small 


Boats Use Ripolin 


AX. classes of marine craft, from Cup 
Defenders to Hudson River Steam- 
boats use Ripolin. The reason is that no 
other white or black boat paint meets their 
hard usage requirements so well. Will not 
chip or crack, is proof against salt or 
polluted water and reduces upkeep cost. 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO., 
Distributors for North America 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


Write Dept. Y for Boat Facts. 


COSTS LESS 
BECAUSE IT GOES FARTHER 
AND WEARS LONGER 








OF INTEREST 
TO THE SKIPPER 











Ilanasilk Life Preservers 


The placing on the market of the Universal 
Ilanasilk life preservers, which we illustrated and 
described in a recent number of YACHTING, is due 
to two men, Lieutenant S. P. Edmords, U. S. 
Coast Guard, retired, and Mr. W. H. Robinson, 





Mr. Wm, H. Robinson, President of Robinson-Roders 
Company, Newark, N. J., who developed the manufacture 
of eon He made a trip around the world in his re- 
searches. 


president of the Robinson-Roders Company of 
Newark, N. J. While Lieutenant Edmonds in- 
vented the life preservers and the various forms 
of mattresses and cushions in which they are 
made up, the importing of a sufficient quantity 
of fiber (of which they are made) and the 
special processes of manufacture have been de- 
veloped by President Robinson, and over three 
hundred thousand pounds of this material have 
been used in the last two years for life-saving 
equipment by Government vessels. It is only in 
this special form of Ilanasilk life preservers that 
they have been approved by the U. S. Steam- 
boat Inspection Service, and this is due to the 
fact that the fiber has been improved in an ex- 
tensive process of treatment which it undergoes 
in the Robinson Roders plant. 


Wintons for High-Class Service 


The Winton heavy-duty engine, which has come 
to be considered the engine par excellence for 
large installations in high-class yachts, has re- 
cently reached out into a somewhat new field and 
is rapidly finding its way into sailing yachts as 
auxiliary power. It has been specified recently 
in several new yachts building, while the 85-footer 
Sonsy, designed by Gielow & Orr last year for 
Mr. Frank M. Carnegie, has had the original 
Standard engine with which she was equipped 
removed, and a 6%4-inch by 9-inch, 50-H. P. Win- 
ton installed in its place, which, it is figured, will 
give her considerably more speed. 

Winton engines are noted for their extreme 
quiet running, for their cleanliness and freedom 
from oil and grease cups. There is an entire ab- 
sence of engine vibration, and the engine room of 
a Winton-powered boat can be as clean and sweet 
as any other part of the craft. These engines 


come in four sizes, 4- and 6-cylinder, 6% inches 
by 9 inches; 6-cylinder, 8 inches by 11 inches, and 
6-cylinder, 9% inches by 14 inches. 





A Chelsea on the Mayflower 


A good clock should be part of the equipment 
of every boat; one striking ship’s bells is partic- 
ularly suited to marine service. Many yachtsmen 
do not carry a watch on account of the danger of 
losing or breaking it, and a good clock therefore 
is a necessity. 

The Chelsea Clock Company of 16 State street, 
Boston, have had long experience as clock makers 
—and, indeed, Chelsea clocks are the standard of 
excellence. A proof of this has been given re- 
cently by the Navy Denartment, which has 
equipped the U. S. S. Mayflower, frequently used 
as the President’s yacht, with a Chelsea Ship’s 
Bell Clock. 

Chelsea clocks may be had in various sizes and 
finishes and either striking or silent. The yacht’s 
bell may be connected to the clock in the cabin 
and struck automatically. 





Lieut. S. P. Edmonds, U. S. Coast Guard, retired. In- 
ventor and patentee of the Universal Ianasilk Life Saving 
Equipments. 


A Lively Brush 


Whenever any new bvat comes out, partic- 
ularly one with any claims to speed, all her rivals 













The new 


“lay for her” until they have had a test. 
steam yacht Winchester was on her regular run 
from Oyster Bay to New York recently, when 
the Sovereign came over from the Connecticut 
shore, evidently ready for a brush. The Winchester 
was jogging along about 27 knots when her owner 
sent word to the engine room to “open her up 


a bit,” and away the two yachts went. At the 
end of half an hour, we are told, the new flyer 
had dropped her rival some distance astern. 

The Winchester is owned by Mr. P. W.. Rouse 
and was designed by Cox & Stevens and built by 
the Bath Iron Works. She was described in our 
issue of June. 


Frisbies Win in a Blow 


Rough weather and a stiff southwester inter- 
fered somewhat with the annual long-distance 
race of the Middletown Yacht Club on July I. 
Four of the five in the open boat class under 25 
feet in length were forced to give up after reach- 
ing Saybrook Light, one of them being beached 
on Hammonasset Point. The Lassie, however, 
owned by W. M. MacQueen, won first prize in 
this class, as well as the prize for the boat finish- 
ing nearest to record time, and that for being the 
smallest boat to complete the course. She is a 
little craft, driven by a 2-cylinder Frisbie motor. 
The other winners were the Alice Jane in Class I. 
with the Emily second and the Iola third. lola 
has a four-cylinder, 434 x 5 Frisbie, and Norman- 
die, winner in Class II, a four-cylinder 6 x 6 
Frisbie. 


A 30-Foot Displacement Runabout 


One of the standard stock:models of the Great 
Lakes Boat Building Corporation of Milwaukee, 
Wis., is the 30-footer Nina, shown in the accom- 
panying photograph. This boat was built for Mr. 
J. Hall Taylor of Chicago and is an unusually 
handsome and fast displacement boat. She has 
all the conveniences of the modern automobile, 
with wind shield, electric self-starter and lighting 
apparatus and one-man top. She is powered with 
a 4-cylinder Sterling, which gives the boat a 
speed of 21 miles. 





Nina, a 30-foot stock runabout built by the Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation. 
handsome craft 
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ATTHEWS 
@ 

















( RAFT’ 
of Paramount Qualit 
4 HE name ‘‘ Matthews” on a power yacht 
; has the same meaning as ‘Sterling’ on 
i silver. It is the hall mark of quality. It stands 
bes ; for all that is best in design, workmanship and 
we Scenes at last year’s G.A.H. equipment. It has a distinct money value should 
4 p ss you ever wish to se!l your Matthews Craft. 
e . epg*,¢ 
t Don’t Miss the Big Shoot Our Winter Storage Facilities 
; : are unexcelled. In addition to modern marine rail- 
ip Bigger and better than ever this year—handsome trophies for roads, electric lifting docks and every facility for 
- the winners—an outing full of pleasure—and a tournament that carefully storing your yacht, we carry a complete 
f will test your gunskill to the limit. Make sure to be on hand stock of castings, fittings, awnings, cushions and 
. for the interior draperies with which to prepare it for the 
season's use if 





The Matthews Boat Co. 


604 Laurel Avenue 
Port Clinton - - Ohio 


desired. Write 
for Literature, 
Plans and Estt- 
mates. 


y GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 
St. Louis, Mo. August 2ist to 25th. 


Ten traps will be in operation. Ideal conditions are anticipated. 
All of the country’s shooting stars will be there and every man 
will have his chance to win the Nation’s Shooting Honors and 
the trophy that goes with them. Get ready now—come and 






| 














@m 1 











, bring the folks. 

5 Plan your vacation to include G. A. H. 

i For program and special information write to E. Reed Shaner, 

; Secretary Interstate Association, 219 Coltart Avenue, Pittsburgh, 

M Pa., or The Sporting Powder Division of 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
592 Du Pont Building Wilmington, Del. 

) 











69 YEARS BACK OF Ct GOODS 





Improved 
Deck Light Long before the motor boat era, wy Brass 
: rine, ‘tebe and Galvanized goods were famous for the 
1 ° . , . . 
and air; can- satisfaction they gave. Today they’re giving 
pe Se cae the same satisfaction in a broader way. 
—_ a The line is always up to date, and the goods 
No key re- are as economical as they are dependable. 
quired. Brass . = : 
or galvanized Strength and durability are never sacrificed for 
iron hood ven- ~hez 2S 
tilator or sep- cheapness. 
coney without 
ventilator, 
Send for this Book 














‘Sea Craft Sugges- 
tions and Supplies,’’ 
our 112-page book, will 
be sent on receipt of 
10 cents. Contains valu- 
able information—worth 
several times its price 
to you. 





SHIPMATE RANGES 


10 SIZES 14 NUMBERS 


Write now. 


Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc. 
Est. 1847 10 So. Main St. 
Middletown, Conn. 
World’s Largest Manufac- 
turers of Marine Hardware 
Manufacturers of the Famous 
Maxim Silencer for Motor Boats 


Yachting equipment is selected for its 
efficiency and durability, cost being a minor 
consideration. 

In the SHIPMATE range the efficiency 
and durability are obtained at very moderate 
cost. 

And when you have a SHIPMATE in your 
galley you know that you could have no 























better. 
MADE BY 
THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Established 1830. STAMFORD, CONN. 











Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. Its service is absolutely free. 
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YACHT 


SAILS 


TEL. BROAD 4263 


JOHN CURTIN, Inc. 


4 South St., N. Y. 











New York Jersey City Philadelphia 


BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO., Inc. 


115 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK Phone, 945 Cortiand 


LARGEST STOCK OF NEW AND REBUILT 
MARINE ENGINES IN THE WORLD 
Send tor List 


* 


wi hange your p gine for a new one 














On That Fishing Trip 


A steel rod will catch just as 
many fish as the most expensive rod 
you might purchase. Besides there’s 
no worry about breaking and no 
bother about packing. You can 
chuck it around almost any old way. 





You can get such a rod for only 
$1.50—a big saving—with twelve 
months of ALL OuTDOOoRS 
besides. Complete satis- 
faction is guaranteed or 
your money back 










The Coupon Tells ‘‘How.”’ 


The rod is 
the famous 
: V-D and a 

dandy too. The 
length is 8ft. It has 
three joints and a 
butt. Enameled in 
black. Cork Han- 
dle. Reel seat 
above the hand with 
reel lock. Fittings 
heavily nickeled on 
brass. Mounted 
with German silver 
three-ring _ offset. 
Put up in parti- 


tioned cloth bag.. (See the coupon.) 


Ati Ourtpoors, Inc , 
145 West 36th St., New York: 


Send me prepaid the V-D steel fishing rod and twelve 
months of ALL Outpoors. I enclose $1.50 with the 
understanding if everything is not satisfactory I may 
return the rod and my money will be refunded. 


ee ee ey 


ee ee | 


The Inter Lake Regatta 


(Continued from page 73.) 

on hand, and found rather easy pickings in 
her class, Baby Rambler going in against 
her in some races, principally to make a 
race, as the latter is not over a 35-mile boat. 
Miss Minneapolis went against her own 
record made at the St. Paul meet, and in 
four half-mile trials—up and back—she is 
said to have averaged 27 seconds for the 
half. The course was measured by a patent 
log and so cannot be vouched for. 

On Monday the winners were, Class A, 
Spray; Class B, Cleo II; Class D, Baby 
Rambler, and Miss Minneapolis in the un- 
limited hydro class. On Tuesday, E. E. 
Bishop’s Chiquita won in Class IF by a nar- 
row margin over McLeod’s Francis A. On 
Wednesday, Spray, Cleo II and Baby Ram- 
bler won again and took series prizes, while 
on Thursday, Irancis A beat Chiquita by 
only 10 seconds in a 10-mile race, which 
left these two tied for the series. Aquilon 
Il, owned by Fred Zimmerman, won the 
series in the cruisers under 40 feet with 26 
points, while W. F. Meier’s Mary Belle 
took second place with 23 points. 

But the racing wasn’t the only thing at the 


Bay that memorable week and there was‘ 


something doing ashore every night—cabaret 
dinners, carnival parade and dance, meet- 
ings of the Warm Mitt Society, etc., and 
no one who was at Put-in-Bay was heard to 
complain of ennui. Taken by and large it 
was voted one of the most enjoyable and 
best attended meets that the Inter-Lake As- 
sociation has ever held, and it will go down 
on the records as At. 


Under Sail 


(Continued from page 71.) 
of Cape Horn, 

In latitude 56° 29’ S. and longitude 68° 
42’ W. from Greenwich, about 60 sea miles 
S. W. by W. from Cape Horn, iies the isl- 
and of Diego Ramirez, a weatherworn rock 
jutting from the black waters of the sub- 
antartic. Ten days after fetching away 
from the Cape, we beat south and sighted 
this grim sentinel, the outpost of the tem- 
pest and the gale—ten days of such sea- 
going as seldom falls to the men who nowa- 
days go down to the sea in steamers. 

Under conditions of the kind we ex- 
perienced, every man was put to the test, 
and his worth as a member of the crew 
clearly established. Fortunately for us, 
and for the races representative in our 
small company—of which we boasted quite 
a few—no case of white feather developed 
during the days and nights when the work 
aloft called for the performance of duty 
dangerous in the extreme. Not one of us 
but had been shipmates with men lost over- 


Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 





HUUSTON-SCHOFIELD CO. 


Designers and Builders of 


Model Racing Yachts 


Yachts Built to Plans and Specifications 
PORTCHESTER NEW YORK 








WILSON & SILSBY, Inc. 
SAIL MAKERS 


ROWE’S UU HARF, BOSTON, MASS. 








GERALD TAYLOR WHITE 


Consulting Naval Architect 
Houseboat Specialist. 


38 Randolph St. Yonkers, N. Y. 








The Jones & La Borde Company 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


Builders of fast racing sailboats, boats 
for outboard motors, also hollow and 
solid Spars. Write for prices. 








Hand-V-Bottoms Cable ‘‘Hand’’ New Bedford 


WM. H. HAND, Jr. 


Naval Architect 
NEW BEDFORD MASS. 


Send stamp for Circular Illustrating twenty-five origi- 
nal Hand-V -Botitom designs of boats which- 
have made good everywhere. 








GEORGE L. CHAISSON 
Practical Boat Builder 


Specialties in 10, 11, and 12-feet lap strake cedar yacht 
tenders. $5.00 per foot. Swampscott dories all sizes, 
motor boats, etc. 


16 Elmwood Road Swampscott, Mass. 








ACKLEY HIGH GRADE BOATS 
have built up a reputation for quality of design and excellence of 
construction wherever used. All sizes and types up to 50 feet 
long. V-bottom boats are our specialty. Ackley Speed Boats, 
Hydroplanes and Runabouts from 16 to 30 ft. in length are 
among the fastest stock boats on the market. 

Write us today for full informa- 

tion, specifications and prices 


Ackley Boat Building Company 
So. West Cor. Main and Water Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 











High Grade Heavy Weight Tanks 


For Gasoline, Water and Air of 

any shape or dimensions desired 

for any pressure. We make 
only work of meri. 


‘Light Competition Work Not Wanted.”’ 


Galvanizing of all kinds of 
marine work. 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street New York 





Its service is absolutely free. 
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HOTEL 
BALDWIN 


BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 


Directly on the ocean, with 
unobstructed view of Sea or Bay 
from all rooms. The ideal mod- 
ern hotel of the most attractive 
and delightful resort along the 
New Jersey coast. Open all 
year. Capacity for 400 guests 
and combining a thoroughness 
of appointment with the highest 
degree of comfort. Sea water in 
all baths, telephones in rooms, 
etc. 700 feet of high, broad 
porches surround the _ hotel. 
NEW WISTARIA GARDEN 
AND GRILL; music, dancing, 
frequent social features; tea 
dansants. Tennis and outdoor 
sports; finest fishing, sailing and 
bathing. Garage. Table sup- 
plied direct from nearby farms 
and dairies. Literature, auto 
maps and terms upon request. 


Reached via C. R. R. of N. J. 


Ownership management 


W. MERCER BAIRD 


Magnificent Auto Boulevard 
from New York 








Consult YACHTING’S Information Department on any of your problems. 





board, or maimed for life in accidents to 
sail or spars. Never was there a moment’s 
hesitation to lay aloft, or out on a swaying 
bucking yard in the black cover of night, to 
grapple with canvas hard and unruly. No 
work was too trying and no hours of labor 
too long. We thought nothing of the 
eternal injustice of a fate that sent us out 
to sea to fight for our very lives on a ship 
far too big for so small a crew to handle 
safely, if, indeed, any crew of mere men 
could ever safely handle so large a ship. 

Never was there a suspicion of holding 
back, and through it all, the discipline of 
the disgruntled warmer latitudes was 
dropped and orders were quickly obeyed as 
a matter of course; yet, as a matter of self- 
preservation. The disgusting profanity of 
warmer climes was laid on the discard for 
a while, and we were men, doing men’: 
work. 

Our oilskins were in shreds, boots leaked, 
and every stitch of clothing in the ship was 
damp, except when dried by the heat of 
our bodies. Had I been told of this before 
starting out—well, I suppose I would not 
have believed it—and, when I say that dur- 
ing it all we had a fairly good time and 
managed to crack jokes and act like a bally 
lot of irresponsible asses, it just goes to 
show that man was born to be kicked; be 
he on a sailing ship around the Horn, on 
the hard edge of the Arctic littoral, or ir 
the bloody trenches, fate is always there to 
step in and deliver the necessary bumping. 

When south of Diego Ramirez, we passed 
the American ship Shenandoah, Captain 
“Shotgun” Murphy, bound from ’Frisco to 
Liverpool with a cargo of grain. She was 
racing two English four-masted barks, and 
we were told that she dropped her hook in 
the Mersey a month ahead of them. 

(To be continued. ) 


Mobilizing Motor Boats 


(Continued from page 74.) 
for forty-eight hours, and have a cruising 
radius of fifty miles. Their signaling will 
be done by hand lamps and wig-wag or 
semaphore flags. _Division D will include 
all boats which do not meet the above re- 
quirements and are accepted as_ suitable 
after inspection by Naval officers. 

It will be seen from the above that almost 
any cruising boat will fit in one of these 
divisions. The time of enrollment has been 
extended till August 15th and it is quite 
possible that boats will be accepted up to 
September Ist. 

The work will be most interesting and in- 
struction will be given in scouting, search- 
ing, patroling, signaling, manceuvring by 
signals, defense of naval districts, study of 
coasts, piloting, etc. 

Enrolment for this week does not involve 
any obligation other than obedience to or- 
ders during the week. There is no age limit 
or physical examination for owners, and if 
the boat is not accepted enrollment involves 
no obligation whatever. At the end of the 
week the men in command of the boats will 
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Marine Hardware and Supplies 
FOR 
Ship Joiners, Ship Builders, Boat Builders 
A postal will bring Catalog A with Net Cash Prices 


W. & J. TIEBOUT 


118 CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK CITY 











OUR SPECIALTY IS THE MAKING 
OF YACHT SAILS THAT SET 
For racing or cruising boats. Our 
samples and prices will please you. 


BRIGGS & BECKMAN 
DFPT. D. NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 








FRISBIE MOTORS 


Are quiet in operation, economical, acces- 
sible, refined. 1-6 cylinders, 3-75 H. P 
Send for booklet poemng poasene why you 
should buy the Frisbie Motors. 


FRISBIE MOTOR CO. 
7 Coll St., Middletown, Conn 











YOUR BEST INSURANCE IS A 


Fairhaven Bulb Shank Mooring 


WRITE TO THE 
FAIRHAVEN IRON FOUNDRY CO. 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 








19C9—1916 


Bottger Bros. & Co. 


SAIL MAKERS 


MARINE MASIN, ULMER PARK 
Formerly at City Island 





BROOKLYN, N.Y 








Evinrude pexta; Motor 


Attaches to any rowboat or dinghy in less than one minute. 


Exclusive features: Built-in Reversible Magneto, Maxim 
Silencer, Compensating Spring Shock Absorbing Device. 
Write for booklet and prices 
EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
21 Evinrude Block MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Largest Manufacturers of Rowb>at Motors in the World. 


WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 

Special attention given to Yacht sails 

of all kinds, canvas work of every de- 

scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 
Office and Loft: 

CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK 




















be given certificates certifying the nature of 
the duty they have performed, the efficiency 
displayed, and the rating they and the boats 
are qualified to fill. 

The Volunteer Patrol Squadron co-op- 
erated with the Navy for a week in June, 
chasing submarines, doing patrol duty, etc. 
This work was instructive and of intense 
interest, all the owners enjoying it greatly. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the headquarters of the Naval Train- 
ing Cruise, 34 Pine street, New York, N. Y. 

We hope that a great many more motor- 
boat owners will respond to the call and 
enrol for this week. 





Note the Special Boats For Sale on pages 
55 to 59 this issue. 


Its service is absolutely free. 
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